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noble art, and so it truly is : 
its influence on taste and 
morals is undeniable, for, as 
an American writer ob- 
serves,—* There is a kind 
of symmetry in the thoughts, feelings, and 
efforts of the human mind. Its taste, intelli- 
gence, affections, and conduct, are so intimately 
related, that no preconcertion can prevent 
them from being mutually causes and 
effects, The first thing powerfully operated 
on, and, in its turn, proportionally operative, 
is the taste. The perception of beauty and 
deformity, of refinement and grossness, of de- 
cency and vulgarity, of propriety and indeco- 
rum, is the first thing which influences man to 
attempt an eseape from a grovelling, brutish 
character; a character in which morality is 
effectually chilled, or absolutely frozen,”—and 
so on, and so on. Those who profess this 
noble art should be gentlemen-——must be gen- 
tlemen: men of education and cultivated taste, 
with more acute perceptions and finer feelings 
than the multitade. The sense of beauty is 
necessarily: accompanied by a feeling of its 
superiority over deformity, and may be sup- 
posed to confer this superiority on those who 
possess it over those who donot. To stand 
under the shadow of a once great name,—every 
one remembers what Vitravius looks for in 
the architectural character,—integrity, high 
feeling, nobleness of heart. For an architect 
even to solicit employment was an abasement, 
in the eyes of the accomplished Roman, of both 
art and artist, not to be endured. And we 
emphatically say the Roman was right. 

So far then our exordium: and now we will 
just let our readers see what is thought 
of this noble art,and its high-minded professors, 
in at all events one district of Great Britain,— 
the good town of Ipswich. 

The committee of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion there, proposing to erect a building for 
the purposes of the society, and desiring to 
have the best plan, and a choice of plans in 
order that they may get the best plan, have 
issued an advertisement to “ Architects and 
Builders,” stating this desire. They set forth 
that the building must not have more than 60 
feet of frontage, and mast comprise;—“ A 
lecture room, about 30 feet high, to accommo- 
date a lecturer and a company from 600 to 800 
persons; a library and reading-room, or the 
two combined ; a committee-room, class-room, 
and a good vestibule entrance ;. also rooms for 
the residence of the librarian ;” and they say 
that the whole must not exceed the cost of 
1,6004. 

The plans are to be sent in under a private 
mark ; and, will you believe it? no less a sum 
than Five Guineas will actually “be given for 
the one most approved, if the party be not em- 
ployed to carry it out.” Listen to this, ye 
Inigos and Christophers of England! Talk 
no more of want of encouragement, ill-appre 
ciation, insults to art,—but sit ye down to 
your tables; use the knowledge ye have ac- 
quired at so much cost and labour ; and respond 
to this benevolent offer in the way it deserves. 

And if you do so, it will be with one uni- 
versal burst of contemptuous indignation, suff- 
cient to awaken these gentlemen of Ipswith 



































| from the ignorance which led to such 4 pro- 


effect an alteration in 
the miserable and d ing system altogether. 


There is no mistake in the advertisement : 
it runs clearly, r1ve Guineas will be given 
Jor the one most approved, if the party be not 
employed to carry it out; goes on to say the 
institution is open to offers for sites or pre- 
mises that are eligible (in the event of which 
latter not being found, the plans, of course, will 
not be carried out by any one), and is signed 
J. Allen Ransome and Henry Lawrence. 

We wonder if Mr. J. Allen Ransome and 
Mr. Henry Lawrence felt ashamed of thé docu- 
ment when they signed it? ashamed of them- 
selves and their colleagues? If they did not, 
it must have been for want of thought on what 
they were doing. 

If an architect were commissioned by an em- 
ployer to design and prepare the plans for 
such a building, five-and-twenty pounds would 
be a moderate charge for them. And yet in 
the present case, architects are unblushingly 
invited to prepare these plans for merely the 
chance, the very remote chance, of getting five 
pounds, five shillings, or one-fifth of what they 
would be fairly entitled to charge. Apply the in- 
vitations, as we have often said, to lawyers, and 
doctors, butchers, and bakers ; and while its ab- 
surdity is made manifest, the low and degraded 
position to which the profession of architecture 
is reduced also becomes strikingly apparent. 
Would Messrs. J. Allen Ransome and Henry 
Lawrence venture to put their names to an 
advertisement, offering five pounds for the best 
five-and-twenty pounds’ worth of, say me- 
chanism, of no use to any but the advertiser ? 
or if they did, would a mechanic be founds 
however vain he might be of his skill, 
and anxiots to shew it, who would spend 
his time on such a losing game, even 
if certain that the dest would have the 
miserable prize (?) which, in the case of the 
architects, is very far from clear. Or as we 
inquired when the fishmongers and poulterers 
advertised for the best plan of an asylum—what 
would fishmongers and poulterers say if théy 
were asked to obtain and submit some parti- 
cular kind of game (never called for by their 
every-day customers) on the chance that it 
would be bought at the ordinary market price? 
“But then, say the poulterers, fowls cost 
money, and are really worth something, whereas 
the designs you speak of are merely drawings, 
which, unless we take them, will not realise 
the cost of the paper they are made upon; so 
that the cases are not parallel. 

Truly the cases are not parallel, An honest, 
able design represents not merely present time 
and thought, but a large premium and outlay 
in other respects, long travel, years of stady, 
and many previous, aud unsuccessful attempts. 
Bat whatever can be had for nothing is liter- 
ally worth nothing: and thus it is that archi- 
tects have lowered the character of their 
profession, end degraded themselves.*” 

The poulterers were bad enough, and we 
told them so; but the savans and wisdom-lovers 
of Ipswich are a hundred times worse. The 
former did pledge themselves that the author 
of the selected design should carry it out, if 
found to have experience; but the Ipswich 
philosophers, while they offer to the successful 
candidate half the absurdly small sum which 
the others gave to the first unsuecessfal com- 


bat, indeed, make it as appafent as it can be 
made without saying so in words, that they do 
not contemplate any such step. iat a 


petitor, do not even hint at employing him, | 


found to countenance a system, of which this is 
so bare-faced and insalting an illustration, by 
mitting plans on the terms proposed ? 

Earnestly we hope not, as well for the sake 
of the art as of the profession; and we trast 
that some steps will bé taken, to let thé en- 
lightened committee of the Ipswich Literary 
Institution know the feeling with which their 
advertisement is viewed by the profession at 


large. 
CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


Prosasuy fifty-five substances must be 

as elements in the present state of che- 
seal cnlonsins thal Leg Peasy 
in alphabetical order. Those marked * are 


are incombustible and non-metallic, the others 
are metallic. 

1, aluminum ; 2, antimony ; 3, arsenicum; 4, 
bariam ; 5, bismuth ; 6, * boron; 7, + bromine ; 
8, cadmium ; 9, ealeium ; 10, * carbon; 11, ce- 
rium; 12, ¢ chlorine; 13, chromium; 14, cobalt ; 
15, eolambium ; 16, re 17, + fluorine ; 18, 
glucinam ; 19, gold; i 
todine ; 22, iridium ; 23, iron; 24, lantanum ; 
25, lead; 26, lithium; 27, magnesium; 28, 
manganesiom ; 29, mercury ; 30, molybdenum ; 
31, nickel ; 32, + nitrogen ; 33, osmium ; 34, + 
oxygen ; 35, palladium ; 36, * 3 37, 
platinum ; 38, potassium; 39, rhodium ; 40, * 
selenium , 41, siliciam ; 42, silver ; 43, sodium ; 
44, strontium; 45, * sul ; 46, tellurium ; 
47, thorium ; 48, tin; 49, titaniam; 50, tang- 
stenum; 51, vanadium; 52, uranium; 453, 
yttrium ; 54, zinc ; 55, zireonium, 

Of the elements, the following will be most 
frequently mentioned during t papers on 
ebemistry as applied to construction :— 

: I, rg eh non-metallic: carbon, 
y »P rus, and sulphar. 
Tht — and oon spo chlo- 
rine, nitrogen, . 

Ill. Metallic: eaadiene calcium, iron, 
m jum, potassium, silicium, and sodium. 

The leading chemical characters of these 
fourteen elements are as follows :— 

— a one combustible solid, 
perfectly unalterable by exposure to all vicissi- 
lodewalt atmospheric tem , or to the 
joint agency of air and water; bat when its 
temperature is artificially raised, it burns by 
teem | with oxygen, and wees car- 
bonie i This unites with 
many lic oxides to form carbonates, and 


gaseous 
eminently combustible, and producing during 
its combustion water, by uniting with the oxy- 
gen of the air, Hydrogen ulso combines with 
several non-metallic, and a few metallic ele- 
ments, and it, in common with carbon, is most 
generally existent in organic bodies. 

P. » & non-metallic element, solid, 
but combustible at a very slight elevation of 
temperature, and producing, by uniting with 
the oxygen of the air, phosphoric acid; this 
combines with many metallic oxides, and forms 

: some of these are important. 
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to constitute ee air; but when com- 
bined with oxygen, ing several compounds, 
amongst which is nitric acid or aqua fortis ; 
this combines with most metallic oxides, and 
forms an important class of compounds called 
nitrates. 

Oxygen, a non-metallic incombustible gas, 
but a powerful inducer and supporter of com- 
bustion ; it is universally present throughout 
nature, in air, in water, in earth, and most 
organic bodies. Its compounds with other 
elements, when not acid, are termed ovides, 
thus, all the substances formerly called earths 
or calces, are true oxides of metals. 

Aluminum, calcium, magnesium, and silicium 
are metals obtained from clay, or alumina, lime, 
and magnesia, and silica; they are extremely 
difficult to procure, on account of their extraor- 
dinary affinity for oxygen; hence, in a pure 
state, they are not practically known, but their 





compounds are of vast utility and interest. 


Iron, a metal most abundantly presented 
throughout nature in a state of combination, 
and especially with oxygen. It forms two 
ovides, and thew are capable of combining 
with various acids to form compounds, which 
constitute the basis of many colours and stains : 
it is a metal having a very extensive anc prac- 
tically valuable range of chemical affinity. 

Potassium and sodium are the metals of the 
alkalies potash and soda. These metals are 
difficult to obtain on account of their energetic 
affinity for oxygen, and they are only of im- 
portance in the refined operations of analy- 
tical chemistry; but their compounds with 
oxygen, and of these with other oxides and 
acids, are of great value in most departments 
of science, art, and industry. 

Many of the metallic elements are employed 
in a pure or insulated state, as, for example, 
iron, copper, tin, lead, or zine ; in the form of 
beams, bars, rods, sheets, tubes, and pipes of 
all sizes, shapes, diameters, and thicknesses. 

The compounds which some of the metals 
form with each other are technically called 
alloys; these are in universal request in 
decorative architecture; for example, bronze, 
and brass; the former a compound of copper 
and tin; the latter, of copper and zinc. Th 
hard and soft solders, also, used for uniting 
the several parts of metallic work, are ail 
alloys of various metals. These alloys, gene- 
rally speaking, are more fusible than the indi- 
vidual metals of which they are composed, and, 
therefore, admit of being applied with great 
facility. 

-The precious metals, gold and silver, are 
employed in decorative architecture even to a 
lavish extent. But the great value of these 
elements would entirely preclude their use if 
they did not possess the important physical 
pores of malleability, or extension into 
eaves of extreme tenuity, in a degree superior 
to all other metals; for as regards gold it may 
be stated, that a cubic foot of the precious metal 
admits of being beaten into leaves sufficient to 
cover nearly one hundred thousand square 
yards. Then the permanence of gold, and 
good gilding, is remarkable. It has no affinity 
for oxygen, or any other substances that are 
existent in air or in water; it, therefore, pre- 
serves its deep orange lustre unimpaired for 
centuries,—witness, for example, the golden 
ornaments and the gilding that embellish the 
cases of Egyptian mummies. Silver, on the 
other hand, although of a beautifully chaste 
white lustre, will soon become tarnished or 
dull. This change is not due to oxidation, 
but to the action of sulphureous vapours upon 
the metal, by which a thin scale of sulphuret 
of silver is formed, and this acts as a shield to 
the metal beneath. The silver and silvering 
found in many ancient cathedrals, churches, 
and abbeys, is frequently thus tarnished, or 
blackened, and to a very great extent, if in the 
immediate vicinity of Dacnpuslag organic 
bodies. 

The use of silver is almost excluded from 
theatrical decorations and properties, unless it 
be strongly lacquered, to keep off the action of 
the salphureous compounds which are emitted 
daring the combustion of coal-gas, and very 
few silversmiths or jewellers can venture to 
illuminate their shops with coal-gas unless 
great care has been taken in its purification. 
It is no easy task to free gas entirely from 
compounds of sulphur, hence the recent plan 
of having the gas lamps outside, instead of in- 
side the windows, to exclude the action of sul- 
phar, and also the heat, and watery vapour, 
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resulting from the combustion, all of which 
conduce to the tarnish. 

The chemical habitudes of the metals re- 
quire much study from the architect, for a 
metal alone may be extremely permanent, but 
will often corrode rapidly if in contact with 
another metal; thus, for. example, copper or 
zine, alone, will resist oxidation for a great 
length of time, but let them be rivetted toge- 
ther, and exposed to the vicissitudes of the at- 
mosphere, and the zine will soon sustain cor- 
rosion. The chemist discovers that the mere 
contact of dissimilar metals disturbs their elec- 
trical relations, thus zine renders copper 
electro-negative, and in that state it will not 
suffer chemical change, whilst the zine be- 
comes electro-positive, and in that state, al- 
though capable of protecting the copper, 
suffers oxidation and corrosion itself. 

This fact having been pointed out by the 
chemist to the architect and builder, we now 
find when plates or masses of metals are to be 
employed, care is taken to examine strictly 
their electro-chemical relations or habitades, 
that corrosion may be prevented, though in 
many cases the fact cannot be conveniently 
rendered applicable. Look, for example, at 
railings of cast, but more especially of 
wrought-iron, when firmly secured into stone- 
work by pouring molten lead around them, 
how often they decay and dwindle away in 
some cases to mere wires, especially at their 
lower parts, immediately in contact with the- 
lead, the iron being rendered electro-positive, 
and therefore capable of undergoing oxidation 
by the joint agency of air, water, and the 
animal fluids that are so commonly voided 
against corner rails. Although the common 
metals, ev. gr., tin, copper, lead, iron, &c., are 
so extremely plentiful and cheap, they are not 
presented by nature either in purity or quan- 
tity adequate to the supply of the enormous 
demand that is made for them in the arts of 
life, and as they are all elements, of course the 
chemist cannot form them artificially. The 
metals are presented by nature in combination 
with non-metallic elements, generally oxygen 
and sulphur, constituting oxides and su/phurets, 
or as oxides combined with acids, constituting 
carbonates and sulphates; such compounds are 
known to the chemist under the title of me- 
tallic ores. Thus the tin ore of Cornwall is an 
oxide, whilst the copper ore of that county is 
a sulphuret, and the iron ore of Staffordshire 
is a carbonate, these are familiarly known as 
tin-stone, copper pyrites, and iron-stone ; they 
contain the metals, tin, copper, and iron; the 
art of obtaining such valuable forms of matter 
is founded upon known laws of chemical affi- 
nity, and consists in exposing the respective 
ores to heat, with some non-metallic element, 
having a strong affinity for that in the ore, but 
none for the metal; this operation is called 
reduction, and during its procedure the metal 
is not made or produced by theagents employed, 
but drawn forth or educed from its natural com- 
bination with a non-metallic element. 

The following example may serve to explain 
the theory of the process of reduction. If a 
piece of charcoal be heated red hot, it will 
rapidly consume ; this is a chemical change and 
due to the charcoal or its pure carbon, exert- 
ing affinity for the orygen of the surrounding 
air, so that the product of the combustion is 
carbonic acid gas; the chemist ascertains by 
analysis, that the ore of tin consists of the 
metal and oxygen, and having as in the above 
simple instance discovered that charcoal at a 
high temperature has an affinity for oxygen ; 
he mingles charcoal with the ore of tin, and 
expects upon heating the mixture in a furnace, 
that the charcoa! will burn by attracting the 
oxygen of the ore, that carbonic acid will be 
produced, and then the metal thus deprived of 
oxygen or deovidated will be educed ; the cor- 
rectness of this reasoning is borne out by ex- 

eriment, and conducted upon a large scale 
it farnishes all the commercial demands for 
the metal tin. 

The natural and artificial compounds of oxy- 
gen with the metals present a vast mass of use- 

ul materials for the purposes of the architect 

and the builder. All of these have been la- 
boriously and accurately examined by the 
chemist. 

Thus pure white clay, sand, and lime, al- 
though commonly called earths, are true me- 
tallic owides, the constituent metals being so 
ot united to oxygen by the power of che- 
mical affinity, that they do not admit of ex- 


seen site cegelineen bin eonjunetio 
ents, but such, in conjufiction 
with the a Se of slaairioles, three a- 
ordinary metals, viz., aluminum, silicium, and 
calcium, reward the researches of the experi- 
mentalist. 

In consequence of clay, sand, and lime, un- 
dergoing no redaction to the metallic state by 
the sole agency of heat, they become eminently 
fitted for the construction of fire-places and 
furnaces, not only for the combustion of fuel 
for warming dwellings, but for that required 
in the reduction of ordinary metallic ores and 
the formation of every variety of earthenware, 
porcelain, glass, and vitrifications, as will be 
more particularly shewn hereafter. Native 
compounds, or in some instances, native 
mixtures, and in others artificial mixtures of 
these substances with other metallic oxides, 
constitute all the varieties of granite, slate, 
terras, puzzolano, and cement. Oxide of iron 
is most abundantly distributed throughout 
nature, and more particularly in all common 
kinds of clay, it has a very intense affinity for 
the pure white alumina of clay, and the red 
colour of bricks, tiles, and articles of common 
pottery is referrible to its presence in a high 
state of oxidation induced by the heat and air 
of the clamp or kiln in which such useful ma- 
terials are burned or baked. Then the che. 
mist by attentively studying the characters of 
ordinary metallic oxides, finds that they have 
the power of uniting with those used in the 
manufacture of earthenware, and of conferring 
various splendid and highly permanent colours, 
thus the oxides of chrome, cobalt, and man- 
ganese, respectively confer all shades of green, 
blue, and purple. 

The glass employed in window-sashes is a 
compound of metallic oxides, crown-glass, for 
instance, consisting of oxide of silicium or 
silica, and oxide of sodium, or soda ; whilst the 
softer and more brilliant glass called flint- 
glass consists of silica oxide, of potassium, or 
potash, with the addition of litharge, or oxide 
of lead ; to this its extreme brilliancy and high 
refractive power are referrible, and hence its 
admirable adaptation to the splendid cut-glass 
chandeliers, lustres, &c., which are introduced 
by the hand of decorative art, All the beau- 
tifal varieties of stained glass are compounds of 
metallic oxides; and seldom, indeed, do we 
imagine, when gazing upon, and admiring the 
effect of the beams of rainbow-coloured light 
that pierce through the party-coloured panes 
of a magnificent cathedral window, that the 
glass, under the hands of the chemist, may be 
caused to reveal more beauties that those im- 
mediately apparent to the eye ; but such is the 
case, for the deep ruby red is conferred by 
gold, the bright yellow by silver or antimony, 
deep were? by iron, green by iron or copper, 
blue by cobalt, purple by manganese, and the 
various shades of colour by the judicious ad- 
mixture of those metallic preparations with 
each other in originally colourless glass, the 
same as various shades may be produced by 
adding ordinary pigments to white lead upon 
the palette of the artist,—with this exception 
only, that vitrified colours will never fade or 
deteriorate; witness the vitreous relics of 
Egyptian art. 

Pursuing our inquiries regarding ‘“‘ Chemis- 
try as applied to construction,” it appears that 
ail kinds of mortar essentially consist of oxide 
of calcium and oxide of silicium, or, in other 
words, lime and sand; whilst hydraulic ce- 
ments, which harden or set under water, con- 
tain, in addition, oxide of aluminum, or 
alumina, and oxide of iron. These latter sub- 
stances confer the peculiarity belonging to such 
cements, in consequence of a very powerful 
and beautiful affinity that is brought into ac- 
tion when they are mingled with the materials 
of common mortar. ‘This important subject 
will open a wide field of discussion. Oxide of 
calcium, or lime, naturally combined with car- 
bonic acid, and in many cases involving other 
metallic oxides, presents the architect and the 
builder with every variety of pure white and 
veined marble, free-stone, Bath-stone, lime- 
stone, calcareous spar, chalk, and whiting. 

In the language of chemistry, the combina- 
tion of an oxide with an acid is called a metallic 
salt, however it may differ in its character from 
common salt, which is a binary compound of 
chloride of sodium. 

Alabaster, gypsum, plaster-stone, and plaster 
of Paris, consist of sulphuric acid and lime, 
and are more of less pure according as they 
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are perfectly white; for the red coloured, or 


veined, oxide of iron. In 
examining these sulphates of lime, the chemist 
points out how the characters of substances 
may be disguised by the er of affinity; for 
sulphuric acid and lime, in a pure or insulated 
state, are excessively caustic and poisonous, 
and cannot be exposed to the air without 
undergoing change; but upon being united 
they form a compound perfectly neutral, 
having no poisonous property, and which will 
endure for ages unchanged, as the sculptured 
work of many ancient faneral monuments so 
amply testifies. 

Most of the materials employed as paints or 
colours are salts of metallic oxides. The 
yellow colour given to old brickwork previous 
to the operation of pointing, is due to the oxide 
contained in sulphate of iron or green vitriol, 
being extracted or precipitated by the greater 
affinity of lime for the sulphuric acid. White 
lead is a carbonate of the oxide of lead; blue 
and green verditter are carbonates of oxide of 
copper ; chrome yellow a compound of chromic 
acid and oxide of lead, whilst vermilion is a 
direct compound of sulphur and mercury, or a 
sulphuret of mereury, and common bronze- 
powder, a sulphuret of tin. 

These examples may suffice to prove how 
largely the architect, the builder, and the de- 
corative artist draw upon the elementary 
metals and metallic compounds for materials 
suited to the pureuit of their respective pro- 
fessions, and that chemistry as applied to con- 
struction presents many important and useful 
facts to their notice. But we can proceed far- 
ther; let us turn our attention to some of the 
non-metallic elements and their compounds or 
mixtures. The basis of all black paints is 
carbon, in various states of mechanical divi- 
sion, known as lamp-black, ivory-black, and 
vegetable black. The very pencil point with 
which the design of the palace or the cottage may 
be traced, although familiarly called “ black 
lead,” does not containa particle of lead ; it is a 
variety of carbon, in a pure and soft state; 
and the diamond, employed by the artificer to 
cat the tables of glass, is the same element 
carbon, absolutely pure, crystalline, and the 
hardest substance known to the experimen- 
talist. 

This same Protean eiement carbon, as eli- 
cited by the decomposition of organic remains, 
confers the blackness upon the much admired 
marble called Lucullite ; and if the chemist 
cause affinity to ensue between carbon and 
iron, the result is cast-iron and steel; without 
the latter compound fashioned into tools, the 
architect could not have his designs properly 
and effectually executed. 

Another extraordinary element is hydrogen. 
Although never presented pure by nature, it 
exists in combination with oxygen toconstitute 
water, a liquid of the most universal employ- 
ment for tempering clay, mixing cement, 
stains, colours, and for aiding the sawing, 
grinding, and polishing of marble, stone, glass, 
inetals, and so forth. 

But water, thus useful and indispensable, is a 
natural agent against whose. effects it is the 
constant aim of the architect and builder to be 
prepared, for it contributes in no small degree 
both mechanically and chemically to the disin- 
tegration and decay of many mauterials em- 
ployed in construction. 

These may appear perfectly compact, yet 
close examination proves them to abound in 
minute pores, which, in virtue of an attraction 
purely mechanical, called capillary attraction 
(like that of a sponge), eagerly absorb, and te- 
naciously retain, water derived from the clouds 
or from the humid soil of foundations, and 
thus remain damp; some idea of the extent to 
which this absorption and retention takes place 
may be formed from the fact, that a single 
good and apparently sound stock brick, such 
as is employed in the generality of metropo- 
litan buildings will absorb and retain upon the 
average eleven ounces of water. ; 

Accordingly, if mortar or cement be laid on 
dry bricks, the water is rapidly absorbed, and 
little or no cementation takes place; hence the 
utility of soaking the bricks in water, or lime 
water, to fill the pores, so that the water of 
the mortar may be not rapidly, but gradually 
absorbed, as the brickwork dries, supposing 
always the situation is suitable for the drying 
to ensue. : 

If porous brick or stone-work satarated with 


water be exposed to frost, the water passes 





from the liquid to the solid state, or in 
familiar terms freezes, and in so doing it: 
pands with vast force, a foree that the 
cordiagly, they are riven asunder, cy 0 

ingly, they cre riven A at 
surface, and in the course of oe ope 
nations of thaw, frost, and heat, a considerable 
amount of ‘lisintegration and is the con. 
sequence; many public buildings present 
strskipz examples of this fact. 

Water forms an essential, and, in many 
cases, a traly definite, constituent of building 
materials. Thus slaked lime, although it may 
feel perfectly dry, in every 100 parts, contains 
25 parts of water, and such lime the chemist 
terms hydrate of lime. The above quantity of 
water is theoretically required to slake 75 parts 
of quicklime, although in practice, a larger 
quantity is generally added ; alabaster and gyp- 
sum owe their beauty, translucency, and com- 
pactness, to the presence of water, chemically 
combined in the proportion of about 20 per 
cent., and are hydrated or enhydrous sulphate 
of lime, if the water be expelled by the 
action of heat, they become opaque white, and 
anhydrous. 

Thus plaster of Paris is anhydrous, and 
when artificially mixed with water,the well- 
known av < setting and hardening is 
due to affinity between the sulphate and the 
water, by which the latter is solidified. 

Water, although so abundant throughout 
nature, is never chemically pure, or solely con- 
sistent of its two elements, hydrogen and 
oxygen; it contains various saline matters de- 
rived from the strata of the earth, and these 
impurities, however minute in quantity, per- 
fectly interfere with its use in refined experi- 
ments; and where they exist in abundance, as 
in some kinds of river water, or more especially 
in sea water, sd interfere with its employ- 
ment by the architect and builder. The 
purity of water employed in mixing clay, 
mortar, cement, and colours, although a matter 
of great importance, is but too often neglected 
by practical men, and the consequence is, that 
blotches and efflorescences disfigure the work, 
originally destined to be fair and beautiful. 

To those who have not made the science of 
chemistry a branch of study, the foregoing 
statements as to the earths and earthy mate- 
rials (popularly so called), being metallic 
oxides, may appear extraordinary. If this be 
the case, how much more extraordinary will 
appear the ensuing statement,—that all kinds 
of timber consist of the elements oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon ! but such is the chemical 
fact; and not only consist of these non-metallic 
and diametrically different elements, but in 
definite weights, so exactly apportioned, that 
their individual characters are as perfectly 
neutralized as in the case of sulphuric acid and 
lime, when united to form alabaster. 

In perfectly good, dry timoer, free from any 
great excess of turpentine, resinous matter, 
or knots—say, for example, well-dried Ameri- 
can pine—the elements, oxygen and hydrogen, 
are found in the exact proportions requisite to 
the constitution of water, and these combined 
with an equal weight of the element carbon. The 
accumulation, the, elaboration of these three 
elements by the vital, or organic powers or 
functions of the vegetable kingdom is most 
wonderful, and upon it the chemist reflects and 
experiments with the full intensity of delight 
and admiration ;—it throws all his limited 
artificial operations into the shade of insig- 
nificance. 

Look, for example, at the dry timber of an 
oak tree, weighing say thirty tons; look at its 
hardness, its compactness, its strength, its 
durability, and then reflect for a moment upon 
the statement that the chemist can make re- 
garding its composition! it will “move our 
especial wonder.” 

Who would imagine that the timber of the 
tree contained, in a solid state, the identical 
elements of the flowing river upon whose banks 
it grew and flourished, combined with the 
elementary matter of the sparkling diamond ? 

But sach is the chemical truth; for in the 
thirty tons of dry oak timber there are consoli- 
dated fifteen tons of water and fifteen tons of 
carbon. 

Then again, the pure matter of wood, thus 
constituted, or woody fibre or lignin, as it is 
called, wonderfully elaborated by the band of 
nature, chemically the same as that of solid 
oak, mechanically different in point of 





gation, presents every variety of hemp, flax, 
























the decorative artist, to constitute the magni 
pers ym in oil or water colours, or the 
which embellish the walls of 

oe ifice. 
same elements, , hydr ‘ 
wd ern in ger poperd py 
with more t is to the 


formation of water, constitute the black and 
solid coal, the white and solid wax, the yellow 
and liquid oil, which are employed for warming 
and illuminating our dwellings; and coal, 
when artificially deprived of oxygen, leaving 
only hydrogen and carbon in combination, 
st entire: tra = nt, tema inflammable 
gas, which is ra sa i l other mate- 
rials for artificral thenttcation.” Resins, gums, 
bitumens, the alcohol, the oils in which they 
are dissolved to constitute varnish, lacquer, and 

ish, consist of the three elements, oxygen, 
ydrogen, and carbon. 

But the materials for an edifice would be in- 
complete without the stores of chemical com- 
pounds that abound in the animal kingdom; 
and in seeking out the ultimate elements of 
this wonderful and elaborate realm of nature, 
the chemist arrives at the extraordinary—the 
inexplicable conclusion, that animal products 
contain the same elements as those of vege- 
tables, with the addition, in the generality of 
eases, of the element nitrogen. 

Glue, size, serum, and albamen of blood, 
parchment, all used for cements or distemper 
painting, contain the above four elements, and 
so likewise the hair, feathers, and down of the 
pr tae . ehair eee io Pore covering, the 
silken ings, the so iled ¢ t. 

And last ro, whee the niaetel Geipstiibles ond 
animal kingdoms have been each in turn ex- 

lored and ransacked by the architect and 

uilder for the materials of an edifice, the 
agency of an imponderable element, by which 
they are al] more or less affected, has to be well 
and correctly examined,—viz., the universal 
and all-important ageney of heat,—or vain wil! 
be the attempt to render the edifice a comfor- 
table habitation. 

The most general effect of heat upon the 
three physical states or forms of matter, is to 
cause their expansion or enlargement of balk ; 
and amongst solid substances the metals and 
their alloys are most susceptible of this change. 
Thus, if a bar of metal be accurately measured 
in length and diameter at the temperature of 
32°, and then exposed to the heat of the sun 
at 70°, it will be found to have sensibly in- 
creased in balk. 

The chemist discovers that all metals will 
expand by heat, but some do so much more 
than others; thus lead is the most expansile 
of the common metals, and platinum the least, 
This expansion takes place with enormous 
force, which no mechauical power can re- 
strain. 

Native and artificial compounds, such as 
granite, limestone, marbie, wood, brick, plaster, 
stuceo, and so on, also expand by beat, but in 
a degree vastly inferior to the metals and tneir 
alloys; but in all cases the expansion is tem- 
porary, and the various substances return to 
their original dimensions when the heat is with- 
drawo, or, in other words, when they are cooled 
to the degree that they bad at the outset of 
their measurement. 

In reference to the materials employed in 
construction, knowledge regarding their ex- 
pansion by heat and contraction by cold is of 
the utmost importance to the architect, for 
their dimensions are constantly undergoing 

by the ordi fluctuations of atmos- 


of ing sta- 

bility upon a structure; but, if injadice adiciously 

emp , becomes ss eth to in 

promoting its instability. Thus, i a 

warm a, metal ticinen heated, Dex: 
in all directions,—so does the stone 

work, but not to an equal extent; and, 
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stones of walls are frequently 
bat seat Gaediioaes held together by cramps 
of iron “ firmly imbedded in lead,” and such 
pieces of metal, if of cast-iron, which is brittle, 
often break coring tre first frost, from a ten- 
dency to contract by the cold more than the 
stonework will permit; or if they be made of 
wrought-iron, which is tough, then, instead of 
rupturing, they generally rupture the stone- 
work, and so loosen themselves from their 
leaded sockets. Then in the construction and 
setting of iron stoves or fire grates, the expan- 
sion and contraction of metal requires to be 
well investigated, and to be well guarded 
inst, or in a short time the whole arrange- 
ment will become ricketty ; unsightly gaps and 
chinks will appear around the metal work, and 
not unfrequently the marble chimney-piece 
will be distorted from its true position, or even 
broken, 

These are all instances in which chemistry 
may be advantageously applied to construction, 
sf the principles of the science likewise de- 
monstrate to the architect and builder that in 
their attempts to heat edifices by hot air, hot 
water, or steam, the pipes for the ennrey- 
ance of such agents should never be rigidly 
fixed or firmly abutted against the walls or 
other solid obstacles, lest the pipes in expand- 
ing may cause distortion or eventually over- 
throw, and the same fact is applicable to the 
employment of iron beams, &c. 

he chemical nature of atmospheric air, and 
its expansions and contractions by heat and 
cold, most imperatively demand attention from 
the architect and builder, for this wondrous 
medium is the very pabulum of all warming 
and ventilation. Atmospheric air is a mia- 
ture of the gaseous elements oxygen and ni- 
trogen. Its changes of volume and of levity 
by alternations of natural or artificial tempera- 
ture are great and sudden ; and, to maintainjair 
of a genial warmth without disturbing the re- 
lative proportions or characters of its elements, 
which would unfit it for the support of life; to 
give free egress to such portions as become 
chemically vitiated by respiration and combus- 
tion, whilst free ingress of pure air is at the 
same time abundantly allowed, are matters lite- 
rally of vital importance, but of extremely dif- 
ficult practical application. 

Absolute ignorance, or wilful neglect of the 
chemical habitudes of the atmosphere, have 
opened a vast and fertile scope for quackery, 
not only as regards the futile attempts at 
warming and ventilating extensive and costly 
edifices, but in the construction of flues and 
chimneys of ordinary dwellings, so that the 
roofs are disfigured with abortive contrivances 
in the shape of creaking caps and clattering 
cowls, ‘‘ to make the fires draw.” 

In these two introductory papers, on “ Che- 
mistry as applied to Construction,” the writer 
has endeavoured to present a general outline 
of the nature of the science, the business of 
the chemist, the nature and properties of ele- 
ments and compounds, and the extreme im- 
portance and utility of such knowledge to the 
architect and the builder. Having thus in 
some measure introduced the agents that are 
to be employed, the reader will be prepared 
for the particular discussion of the individual 
materiais used in construction, for example, 
marble, stone, brick, mortar, cement, glass, 
and other vitrifications, paint and varnish, the 
metals, iron, copper, zine, tin, and lead, aud 
their _ hese will afford a vast fund of 
useful information, and to them future papers 
will be devoted. 











Leominster Burren-Cross.— This an- 
cient piece of architecture is now about bei 
removed from its long resting place. A loc 
peper says, “it will be placed on wheels, and 
moved to where some old houses now stand 
behind it.”’ 
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sera of the four princi are intro- 
duced, as chief subjects, the seasons, re- 


presented in figures of considerable size, 
painted in relief on dark grounds. Beneath 
these are painted, in twelve smaller compart- 
ments, figures composed in reference to the 
principal subjects. Arabesque ornaments 
surround the centre peiotiag™, and fill in be- 
tween the others in fanciful devices, and also 
enrich the upper part and sides of the large 
panels, which are besides framed by a quietly 
coloured border connecting the whole. In the 
architectural members of the walls, cornice, 
and glazed ceiling, rich colour and gold is in- 
troduced to harmonize with the rest. The 
style of the decoration is of a, classical cha- 
racter, in accordance with the architecture. 








PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR STUDENTS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Last week we printed the first part of a 
paper on the state of architectural education, 
read by Mr. Kerr, before the Association of 
Architectural Draughtsmen. This treated of 
present deficiencies, great and numerous 
enough! In the second portion of the paper, 
which we now give, a remedy is suggested. 





The School of Design being provided for 
the preparation, there must now be had some 
powerful means of study to follow it up, build 
upon it, perfect, and apply it. And certainly 
for this period, and for this subject, a very. 
valuable principle indeed is that upon whic 
the system of mutual instruction and collective 
investigation is founded, which is so well known 
am us in the form of our many scientific 
societies. This principle I hold to be more 
valuably applicable in the early manhood than 
in any future period of life whatever; for in 
our every day public associations the main; 
spring is always in the energy of an enthusi- 
astic few,—apply the principle to youth, and 
this sits is that of an enthusiastic many— 
perhaps I might say an enthusiastic all. And 
even when the principle spreads into debate 
and controversy, still it is valuable,—perhaps 
even on this account the more valuable. We 
differ in opinion; we always have differed, — 
we always will. And this fact, which the 
thoughtless will set down as a curse of war 
lying upon fallen man, is in fact a beautiful 
scheme in Creation /for effecting the grand 
purpose of Earth’s advancement. Were we 
all of one mind, human nature would settle 
down and stagnate. But we are more wisely 
made, and by this very spirit of controversy, 


‘* Thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d by the 
process of the suns.’’ 


An Architectural Society for young men, if 
such could be properly established upon a 
broad basis, to be secure, its face in the right 
direction, and with a few leaders to guide, 
would be, I confidently believe, a most pow- 
erful means of good architectural education. 
Laying hold of the architect’s mind at the best 
period for the energy and thought required, 
and providing him with an excellent means 
of ee a mage the cordial study of the Art 
would be, l am persuaded, directly and most 
valuably produced. And particu nly am I 
sanguine of its good effects in view of the 3a 
cultarities of our special subject. In the In- 
stitute of Architects the ns oor spoken of 
must be admitted, in so far as regards any in- 
eentive to study and research among its 
members, to have si failed. A 
cause of this is to be found in the undeniable 
fact that the y members of the profes- 
sion are, to all intents and purposes, com- 
pletely excluded from any part io its transac- 
tions. The priociple is applied too late in 
life; take the architect a few years earlier, 
when study and research are his element, and 





i subjects by 
very likely a difficulty in the society d; 
but I cannot believe that it eould fail through 
want of this su if once fairly and pro- 
perly working. My view of it is that, 
with a careful, spirited, liberal guidance at 
the commencement, and cordial attention on 
the part of a few leaders, the means of supply 
for material would soon admit of seleetion. 
With a hundred, or even fifty, young men 
earnestly engaging in such an association, 
surely the four-and-twenty subjects a year 
would be obtainable. 

This society I would have to embrace the 
entire class of the young architect, from the 
Institute down to the youngest pupil. If any 
one be inclined to demur against his associa 
tion, as a man in the omega of study, with 
the mere boy commencing the alpha, I would 
remind him that such argument would deprive 
the world of all its great ones—if it were be- 
neath the dignity of a Socrates, or a Buona- 
parte, or a Washington, to associate with 
meaner men. Let it embrace the whole class, 
and upon a liberal spirit eventhen. For what 
is wanted is a society for this class, not like 
what our Institute is to the profession, but 
like what it ought to be. 

The School of Design which I have spoken 
of would be simple in its nature. A pro- 
ficient man takes charge of a small class of 
students for their instruction in Design. There 
might be several teachers for several branches, 
and junior classes and senior. The teachers’ 
duty is to appoint subjects for design, and to 
criticise the designs presented. This is all I 
would propose as a commencement ; but there 
might be classes for other matters,—construc- 
tion, for instance, drawing, perspective, paint- 
ing, praetieal work,—avy thing, in short, which 
might be found desirable. There are also 
many other amplifications which would fall 
within the province of architectural education ; 
but a School of Design would be of 
gradual, perhaps difficult, attainment. 

This institution ought certainly to be sup- 
ported bythe Institute; but I fear we cannot ex- 

ect it; and even ifit were to be had, I should 

@ suspicious at present of its government. I 
would connect it, therefore, with the Archi- 
tectural Society which I have described. 
First, there appears no other means of obtain- 
ing that necessary support which the School 
of Design would thus obtain. Secondly, there 
would be a very valuable aid to the Society 
itself. Thirdly, 1 do not know where effe- 
cient instructors are at present to be had ; and 
the Society would be, I believe, a speedy 
means of producing them,—for in six months 
I would expect a new school of architectural 
criticism to be established. 

I have not been able to devote that careful 
study to my subject which is requisite, to be 
able to leave generalities for speciality and de- 
tail. My object has been, therefore, more to 
shew the grounds for the scheme, than to 
develop the scheme itself. The constitution of 
the society would have to be arranged care- 
fully and deliberately. I would be exceedingly 
cautious in proposing at the present any de- 
cided painaiehe "of detail. But one or'twe 
passing observations might be made as a con- 
clusion, The expenses of the Society ought 
to be as small as possible—the subscription 
money as nearly nothing as may be. Exclu- 
siveness ought to be avoided carefully. Better 
to explode through liberality than to fall cold 
and dead through selfishness and scruple. I 
would also expect that teachers for the School 
of Design would be had for generosity and not 
fee—their trouble being made as small as 
possible, as much a pleasure as possible, and as 
much as ible an honour to be desired. 
Students® fees would be well to be nothing,— 
instruction free. Secret committee work mast 
be none,—the government must be open, a 
management by delegates, not a dominion of 
rulers over subjects. 

Now I have said what 1 have tosay. I 
leave it for consideration and inquiry. For 
my own part I am only fully convinced that 
something of the kind I have deseribed might 
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with 
the moving spirits will be found, to carry it 
into effect, as a means, not only of the ad- 
vance of our beautiful Art in the present 
generation, but also (it may be said without 
hesitancy) of its regeneration from its present 
obscurity, confusion, disguise, and error, to its 
true free height as one of the noblest works 
of the intellect of man. 





THE BOND QUESTION. 

Sir,— Will you allow me space in your pub- 
lication to add a few words on the subject of 
bond in brickwork, so that your readers may 
have more views than one before them ? In my 
humble opinion it should be laid dowa as a 
fundamental priociple, that “no woodwork, 
either in the shape of bond, plates, or lintels, 
should be used in brickwork, and that wood 
bricks and the ends of timbers should be ad- 
mitted as seldom as possible.” 

In order to supply the place of wood, I would 
adept one or more of the following expedi- 
ents :— 


For Bond. 


]. The brickwork should be carried up in 
English bond, in party-walle @¢ least. 

2. ‘I'wo or more courses of stone or slate, set 
in cement, all the joints broken; this would 
apply particularly to ashlaring, aod might 
receive the form of stringing courses. 

3. Four or more courses of iron-hoop or 
vat hoop. It should be an invariable rule, when- 
ever iron is used, either to have it galvanized, 
painted, pitched and sanded, or coated by one of 
the processes you have meptioned in recent 
numbers of Tue Buiiper. 

4. Iwo or three courses of tiles somewhat 
after the Roman manner, bat bedded in cement 
and the joints broken. The tiles might be 
made of the width of the wall, of any conve- 
nient length,—say from 2to@ feet, andfrom | to 
2 inches in thickness. Perhaps these mightbe ob- 
jected to in the front walls of buildings, but 
at any rate they might be used in the party- 
walls, or they might be moulded so as to form 
stringing courses, in the same manner as the 
stone or slate bond, and in that case might be 
made very ornamental, 

5. Two or more courses of bricks formed 
in lengths of 2 to 3 feet, and the whole width 
of the wall. These, if bedded in cement and 
with all the joints broken, would form a very 


efficient bond. 
For Plates. 


1. Tron vat hooping or iron bars (galvanized) 
to which the ends of the timbers might be 
screwed or spiked.* 

2. Cast-iron corbel plates, on which the 
wooden plates would rest. 


For Lintels. 


1. The arches over the external door and 
window openings might be formed the whole 
thickness of the wall, in which case no lintels 
would be required. 

2. Wherever lintels were required, bars of 
iron (galvanized) might be used with dis- 
charging arches over them. 


For Wood Bricks. 


I think I have seen it stated either in Tue 
Buiiper or some other publication (but per- 
heps you or some of your correspondents can 
refresh my memory on that point), that an in- 
combustible substance had heen invented which 
might be very usefully applied in the place of 
wood bricks, being capable of resisting pres- 
sure, and possessing the nature of wood, inas- 
much as nails might be driven into it without 


splitting it. 
Ends of Timbers. 


The use of cast-iron corbels for supporting 
the plates would get over this difficulty, and a 
very good tie might be obtained. 

I have not said anything on the advantages 
of excluding a substance that is liable to decay 
and fire from brick and stone walls, consider- 
ing it a self-evident proposition. 

I am, Sir, &c., A Buitper. 

London, Feb. 4th, 1847. 





* The contraction and ion of iron by heat would 
tender the use of bars of any size in brickwork inezpe- 
dient.—Ep, 


great benefit be established ; and I hope 





A geoert French traveller deseribes Labore, 
of which we have recently so much, as 
being surrounded by high walls and defended 


by towers and ravines, and oe 
picture of its sanatory state ion. He 
says, when seen from a distance, no idea can 
be formed of the s cle it presents within, 
Its present misery is as great as its past splen- 
dour. It is nothing but a mass of ruins; 
every where its noble mansions seem ready to 
fall to the ground. To adventure on foot 
through the inextricable maze of tortuous, in- 
fectious, dark streets, forming the town, ob- 
structed, as they are too, by ruins, and filled 
with elephants, horses, and men, is almost im- 
possible for a stranger, The streets are so 
narrow, that in many you may touch both sides 
as you pass. The houses, constructed of 
brick, are so high, so overladen with balconies 
and occupiers, and in such a state of dilapida- 
tion, that a blow would seem sufficient to over- 
turn them, as it would the triumphal gates, 
under which you pass in going from one 
quarter of the city to another. To sum ap all, 
the ground, which has never been paved, is a 
mere open sewer, as horrible to see as to bear ; 
and is pierced here and there by deep holes, 
which, notwithstanding all the address which 
is displayed to avoid them, often cause the 
elephants dangerous falls. We should be glad 
to obtain the correct average duration of human 
life in this reeking cesspool, for the advantage 
of the sanatory agitation now going on ip 


England. 








TRUE FIELD FOR SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
Sin,—I have just read the letter of “A 
Student,” &c., in Tur Buiiper of 30th ult., on 
the much tortured and, it appears, everla 
ingly-to- be-misunderstood question of schools 
of design. The suggestions contained therein 
are valuable, and worthy of due consideration, 
but ap idiosypcrasy appears to pervade all o 
‘meets with or bears on this subject,—it is | 
perfecting of a School of Design in London 
alone. Louis XI¥. said, “* L’état—e'est moar f” 
and the earnest and intelligent advocates of a 
reform at Somerset House appear to think, that 
London is Great Britain and Ireland, with de- 
actes and colonies. 

Now, Sir, the question of schools of design 
out of London,—fixed in the great hives of 
manufacturing industry, is the pationel ques- 
tion; and whatever may be done in London, 
or however excellently things may be con- 
ducted in a school adapted to the wants of the 
metropolis, the “pons asinorum” of the 
matter has still to be got over—the education, 
adaptation, and productive powers of provincial 
schools. Even the committee, now or latel 
sitting, appear to have altogether neglected this 
point, and the rule of action appears to be,— 
“ Get a good school in London, and all the rest 
will follow.” This of course is anticipated 
out of the controlling power to be exercised by 
the authorities of the central school. It may 
not be amiss, therefore, to name three or four 
points for the consideration of all parties inter- 
ested in the matter. 

First. How far the provincial sehools of de- 
sign, placed in the numerous ceutres of varied 
manufactures, can possibly be efficiently direct- 
ed from a necessarily limited sphere of obser- 
vation like London (as rogues their positive 
wants), even with all its advantages, artistic 
and mercantile. 

Second. That some provincial schools bave 
flourished and done their work satisfactorily, 
so far as regards the wants of the districts in 
which they were located, whilst the central 
school was found to be totally inefficient. 

Third. That the unreasonable and antime!l 
interference of the authorities of the cen 
school with efficiently managed MP poise re 
ones, has resulted in bringing one of the latter 
at least, and that too the most important one, 
to the very unsatisfactory level of the former. 

Fourth. That whilst affecting to look to 
France for a high and potent example, the 
fact has been overlooked, that the French 
schools are not necessarily controlled in their 
action by the metropolitan one,* and that the 
great School of Design of France is not that 
of Paris, but of Lyons. " 

Make the London schools what you like, 


* See Mr; Poyuter’s Report on the Frenel Séhodlay ~" 





A PEEP ATLAHORE. [| 


Manchester, Feb, 4. Geo. Warns. 
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KENSINGTON WORKHOUSE COMPE- 
TITION. 


Mr. Buitper,—Herewith I send you a list 
of the amounts of tenders for the erection of 
a new workhouse at Kensington. Mach has 
been said at various times in your paper, re- 
specting the disadvantages arising out of the 
present mode of competition; a stronger case 
than the present could not in my opinion be 
adduced of the necessity of a great alteration 
in the course pursued beth by architects and 
building committees, 

The adopted plan is one of the many sent, 
in answer to avs advertisement limiting the 
amount to be expended to 9,000/.; and it was 
8 by the architect it could be carried out 
for "1000. Tenders were required, and when 
received they ranged from 14,000, to 18,0004 
The architect then stated that be had disco- 
daied thes the person employed to take out the 

otities had Pete Ss ib error, and which 
the excess of difference between his 
statement and the tenders. The board of guar- 
dians, at the s stion of the architect, em- 
ployed him ps take ont the ine grag anew ; 
is estimate then 9,800/. , and he assured 
ta that a nent builder had offered 
to execute the w lor thetsuom. But whut 
is the result : the tender accepted, although 
agi cet upon the architect’9 own quuntities, 
is 11,0202. Comment is altogether unnecessary; 
T am content to leave the subject to the con- 
iderstion of your readers, and remain, Mr. 
Geader <Sote truly, G. H. 8. 


M3 pets Davies ...... £12,746 
WM. . ccccegvcccce. 30,442 
SS er ca 
BARON 2... ccccocecce 32,801 
DEE 60 005: ccaccdaess See 
ie ee ee ee er ee ee eeee 12,134 
- W. Cooper .......++. 21,912 
Higgs eee ee ee ee et ee ee 14,326 
eT ee 11,289 
Wi Licese omeseweces BANCO 
Barton (accepted).......- 11,020 





NEW CORN EXCHANGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ir has been determined to erect anew Corn 
Exchange in Birmingham, immediately behind 
the St. George's Coach Office, in High street, 
betwen Ogre: neand Castle-street. Thepians 
have been pre. by Mr. 8. Hemming, archi- 
tect, and the ling will consist of a ball, 110 

“aya. by 40 feet wide, lighted by a semi-cir- 





cular roof, ounted by a lantern, extend- 
ing the whole length of ‘the hall, The room 
be obans t in height, and will be di- 

nto 


le compartments by pilasters, be- 
tween which stands and cibhea, ieiendal to be 
let to farmers and dealers, will be placed. It 
has a glass roof of semi-circular shape, as the 
one best suited to admit the test quantity 
of light. According to.a laa paper, this spa- 
cious room will have two doors, one leading 
from a vestibule, with columns and ornamented 
ceiling, at the entrance of St. George’s-court, 
in High-street, the other with a still larger 
vestibule at the Custle-street entrance. A 
poreh, ornamented with pilasters of the Roman 
Dorie order, will form the High-street en- 
trance ; that by Castle-street, which will be the 
principal front, will be enriched with eight 
eolamns, and ornamental recesses leading to 
the vestibule and to the floor Salk ahick 
it is | ators shall be to the ex- 
hibit of a ural implements. The 
building is of the Roman Doric order, in ce- 
ment. The extreme length of the baildinz, 






porate Mt deci and ball, will be 
, the width varying fr: 0 40 feet. 
Ps a par Fon 


5 ns a : , and the 
4 ekg od of the lan 
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THE BUILDER. 


CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 


AS PROPOSED TO BE RESTORED. 











| 
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CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME, CHALONS. 
SUR-MARNE. 


Tue city of Chalons is situated on a fertile 
plain, watered by the Marne, the Mau and the 
Nau. It still retains many features of its 
ancient strength and importance; and the wall 
which fortified it during the tarbulent middle 
ages still partially exists. The Hotel de Ville 
is an attraction to tourists; but the principal 
feature of the place is the fine Church of Notre 
Dame, which adorns it, and which, to use the 
words of the Caré M. Champenois, “ for the 
regularity of its plan, for the purity of its style, 
for the grace and majesty of its details, takes 
anhonourable position among the most remark- 
able edifices in France.” This beautiful 
chareh, founded in the twelfth centary, pre- 
sents many crap. features of the transi- 
tion between the ci and pointed styles of 
architecture, and abounds with beautiful de- 





| 


tails. The stained-glass windows, executed in 


art would be glad to see followed in England 


1520, are one of the sights of the place; the | as well as in France. Our engraving repre- 


rood-loft is also exceedingly beautiful, and the | sents the church asit will appear when restored. 
portal is fine. But the great external feature 











of the church was the four spires, and the | 
pinnacle in the centre of the roof, which were | 
destroyed in the revolution of 1793, only one | 
surviving the ravage. They were covered with | 


lead, and were exceedingly light and elegant 
in design. The present curé, whose words we 
have quoted above, with a laudable desire to 
re-instate its ancient glories, has issued a cir- 
cular requesting subscriptions towards the 
restoration of what he justly considers “a 
monument of the nation’s glory.” There can 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 

For two years, at intervals, the council of 
the Royal Society have discussed the desira- 
bility of altering the mode of electing fellows, 
with the view of limiting the namber of new 
members to be annually admitted, and prevent- 
ing the introduction of persons whose claims 


| are trifling, and they have at last come to the 


| following resolution on the subject. After the 
be little doubt of the propriety of thus direct- | 


ing attention to the reparation of much that is | 


commencement of March next, as we under- 
stand it, there will be but one election, of fif- 


beautiful in the national monuments of France. | teen fellows, in the year; the first being in 


Some of the restorations now going on there 
are worthy examples, which all true lovers of 


Mareh, 1848. The names of candidates will 
be suspended the whole year, and just preceding 
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the election, a list of all candidates will be sent 
to every fellow, together with the names of 
fifteen recommended by the council for elec- 


tion. It remains to be seen whether or not | 


the members generally approve of this plan, 
or even will acknowledge the right of the 
council to make this change, without first ap- 
pealing toa general meeting. 





WHY REMOVE THE STATUE? 


calls himself a friend of Sir Frederick Trench, 
and begs the public not to let themselves be 
bullied out of their oginion by the Academicians. 
If the writer really wishes an answer to his 
question, we advise him to look through the last 
volume of our journal, and if he does not find 
there sufficient sound reasons for its immediate 
displacement, we must think he has voluntarily 
closed his mind against conviction. Reasons 


for its remaining where it now stands he has | 


none, excepting the assertion which we now 
unvhesitatingly contradict, that the public is 
pleased with its position. The arch spoils the 
statue, the statue spoils the arch. Singly, each 
might be made a satisfactory public monu- 
ment; together, unnaturally conjoined, they 
disgrace the country and harrow the feelings 
of every observer who has a just perception of 
harmony or the want of it. It is to be hoped 
that, after the present severe weather leaves 
us, not a week will be suffered to elapse before 
it is taken down. The western entrance to 
London has been disfigured through it long 
enough. 








Hear Wirnovur Fve..—Important as 
cheap fuel may be, to be able to do without it 
altogether is more important still. A Hungary 
chemist, perhaps a cold one too, has taken 
some promising steps towards making this 
possible. He places in contact two iron and 
one copper cylindrical plates, highly polished, 
turning on an axis at the end of a lever, with a 
balance weight at the other end, to keep the 
plates in contact, when, by means of very sim- 
ple apparatus and trifling exertion, a glowing 
red heat may be produced in five minutes, and 
maintained with ease, Chalk is nothing to this. 





GOTHIC WELL IN GHENT. 

We transfer from our sketch-book the an- 
nexed representation of the ancient enclosure 
surrounding a well, in Ghent, as an instance 
of the artistic skill exhibited by the old archi- 
tects in treating even small and unimportant 
subjects. In its present state of ruin this well 
forms an exceedingly picturesque and curious 
object. Itis situated in a part of the city little 
visited by travellers, known as the Old Citadel, 


| where also are the remains of a very curious 
Tuts question, long ago answered, is again | 
put, in a four-leaved pamphlet, by one who | 





' 





early chureh, to which we may refer on some 
future occasion. 








MODERN WORKS AT THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 

Ir appears to be generally understood that 
there is something radically wrong in the pro- 
ceedings of the British Institution; the ge- 
vernment rests in two or three irresponsible 
hands; injustice is done both in the selection 
and the hanging; and spitefal acts, as regards 
sales, are complained of by artists, which are 
as incomprehensible by those not in the seeret 
as they are disgraceful if true. A reform is 
anxiously looked for, but whence the worker 
of it is to come seems as yet a profound mys- 
tery: a closer and apparently more impene- 
trable citadel than that which he would here 
have to enter can scarcely be conceived. Let 
us suggest to the directors, that is, to the two 
or three (if so aa who, according to report, 
alone take come little part in the affairs of the 
institution, to begin the change themselves 
from within, and endeavour to bring the insti- 
tution into a more healthy state. 

To look for a good collection of pictures 
under present circumstances is vain; and it 
was with little surprise, therefore, that we found 
the exhibition, which opened on Monday last, 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. Many of the elder 
artists are absent, and the works of the younger 
ones shew little advance. The want of read- 
ing and general knowledge, on the part of the 
majority of artists, is painfully apparent, and 

haps want of industry not less so. Having 
n once in any degree successful in the 
choice or treatment of a subject, they think it 
unnecessary, if not unwise, to tax their inven- 
tion or recollection for some years to come, 





































and go on issuing fresh editions of the former. 
work, with constantly diminishing effect; and 
it is seen that, instead of following an art, they 
are simply practising a knack. 

A true artist is a poet, expressing fine ideas 
in a fine manner. The thought exhibited in a 
picture is the first point to be inquired into. 
That which has eost no thought on the part 
of the painter will excite none in the spectator. 
In proportion as the idea developed be lofty 
and ennobling, so will the character of the 
picture be high. No skill in painting, no power 
of execution, will compensate for want of in- 
vention, or entitle a mean thought to rank with 
one that is noble though less well expressed. 

We must confine ourselves, at present, to 
mentioning naps some of the more prominent 
pictures in the collection, 

1. 4 Mountain Road, North Wales, BY J. 
Linnell, is a bighly elaborated | which 
possesses much excellence, and is deserving o 
examination. 

3. The Lovers’ Walk, F. Danby, a moon- 
light picture with some of those liar effects 
over which this artist has acquired great con- 
trol. Though it will not please the majority, 
it is a work of genius. 

6. The Holy Well, by F. Goodall, a hack- 
nied subject treated with great feeling. 23, 
Irish Courtship, a larger picture by the same 
artist is a charming work, though it disple 
no, advance on former works by the same able 
hand. The girl’s face is a sunbeam, 

laddening all who look on it, and the contrast 
ween the two suitors is so forcibly expressed, 


13. Forge, a scene on the River Lune, 
by W. Linton, is a fine bit of nature. 

21. A on tek Onda of bel enon 
represents two girls, the size e, a 
reply to a scribe, and not ding that 
costume eae at merthagey Ea h 

as a picture.. 53, Spring- 

it- girl, both by the same , will not be 


NK The have not 
treated Mr. Inskipp well. They ought to 
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58. The approaching Footstep, by F. Stone, 
consists simply of the figure of a girl (often 
inted before by Mr. Stone, or we mistake) 
oad against a bank, in expectation. The 


start of a iel, she holds in her arms, gives 
token of the approaching comer. It is a covet- 
able work. 


66. Morning, by J. Sant, represents a 
youth, of life size, on the summit of a hill, 

ith a lark, “ the herald of the morn,” above 

is head. It possesses considerable merit and 
entitles its author to commendation. 170. 
Evening, and 185, a reclining female figure 
under an artificial light, are both large pic- 
tures by the same gentleman, and shew a con- 
siderable advance. 

67. Welch Mountain Scene, autumnal 
cloudy weather, by H. Bright,—a repetition of 
his chef.d’euvre: very excellent. He h 
also some smaller landscapes of considerabie 
excellence. 

83. The celebrated Oak in Polstead Park ; 
162, An old Avenue (once more); 180, Th@Cor 
tage under the Hiil; 442, m 7 
Figures and Cattle in a Boat ; are all by F. BR. 
Lee, R.A. 

150. Rizpah watching the dead Sons of 
Saul, by J. C. Hook, is a meritorious attempt 
in a high walk. The indications it gives pf 
study lead us to augur well for Mr. Hook’s 
future progress, 

148, 184, 340, 350, and 432, representations 
of fruit and still-life, by G. Lance, are quite 
perfect in their class. 

214. Bianca Capello, by A. Elmore, A.R.A., 
deserved a better place than it has; and the 
game may be said of 244, Study of a yg oh 
C. Baxter; 379, The Campagna, Rome, by W. 
Linton, a capital picture; and 443, Scene from 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV., by F. B. Pickers- 
gil. Indeed, the hanging altogether is most 

iscreditable. 

259. The frugal Meal, by J. F. Herring 
(three horses’ heads) is capitally painted, 

267. Glen Falloch, from above Inverranan, 
by J. D. Harding, is a charming little land- 


seape, full of beauty. 
295. The Death — Hunt in the olden 
powerful represen- 


Time, by R. Ansdell. 
tation of the stag’s last struggle with the dogs, 
calculated to maintain the reputation Mr. Ans- 
dell acquired in London by his pictures of last 
year. The stag and dogs are full of vigour. 

303. Reposing « Bathing, by W. Etty, 
R.A. Mr, Ecty is unquestionably a great 
master, and has much advanced the art. Al- 
though this is but asmall sketch, when viewed 
at its proper distance it is a perfect blaze of 
colour. Two other pictures by the same pain- 
ter are less striking. 

359. A Break in the River, by T. Cres- 
wick, we seem to recognise as an old acquain- 
tance, and a pleasant one. 

365. The last Moments of Mary Queen of 
Scots, by Alex. Fraser, stands prominently 
out in the company that surrounds it, as one of 
the very, very, few historical pictures to be 
found in the gallery. 

438. Morning, arrival of a Greenland 
Ship, Shields Harbour, by J. W. Carmichael, 
is a capitally painted sea-piece, with much life. 

451. Frost Scene, by C. Branwhite, though 
searcely so good as similar works last year, is 
nevertheless a well-painted picture calling for 
commendation. We cannot say so much for 
his other picture, 260. 

478. Fs at the Sepulchre, by H. O'Neil, 
has poetry, as well as skill, in it, and should 
have been better placed. 

485. The First Death, by E. B. Morris, is 
a large picture, with figures the size of life, 
commendable for its intention. 

J. Holland bas some brilliant pieces of 
colour ; and J, D. Wingfield, G. E. Hering, 
G. CU. Stanfield, Jan., A. Gilbert, H. Jutsam, 
and others, exhibit some very nice landscapes. 

We have only space to say further, that the 
exhibition consists of 543 paintings, and 18 
pieces of sculpture ; and that 400 pictures were 
retarned for want of room. Is it possible these 
were all worse than the majority of those now 
exhibiting ? 

Guass.—A patent has just been taken out 
by Mr. Parkes, of Peckham, Surrey, for 
making coffins of glass by a mould, or of thick 
plates of china joined together by a durable 


or of wooden cases lined with plates 
of lay allel Py strc cf fved late ud 











THE BUILDER. 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tar or ipsuagiarer ne =e or surveying _— 
appointed to visit Colchester relative to the 
expediency of the Improvement Bill applied 
for, in opening the business of the commission, 
stated, that their inquiries also bore reference 
to the question of the sanatory condition af 
towns in general, upon which information was 
required to enable Parliament to pass some 
general sgure. It was stated in evidence, 
hat all the arsinege of Colchester might be 
concentrated in the river; that there were 
eighty to ninety streets, alleys, and courts,in the 
town ; that the drainage is very imperfect, par- 
ticularly as regards cesspools; and that at 
Chelmsford the water used to rise 3 feet on the 
Chelmer meadows, bat that since the bridge 
was built by the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company it bas risen 8 feet. A clause was 


pre to give the Channel Commissioners 
power to wal @ sufficient bridge ip ease the 
compeny should pot do so. It was also state: 

in evidence 2b ogarly ten miles of gas mains 


have been laid tl eight miles of 









and roads. | at the end of the drains 
where they emptie selves into the river, 
po et iment couls be gleaned out | 

the farmers and uger pure, were , 

for adoption in the bi, ond were admitted by 
the officers to ber y of consideration.—— 
The town conpeil Ichester have resolved 
that it is ex pa fa to join the county justices 


inthe erection of g paupér |unetic asylum.—— 
fand bly ere epee  peatitteal ba, iat 
houses at § rd, Essex, has been alread 
realized to the extent of 3,000/., and pi | 
has been purchased for a site———The new 
Ordnance map of Southampton, which is just 
completed, will, it is said, be one of the 
most valuable articles of property in 

) ion of the muoicipal wuthorities. It 
s drawn up on a seale of 60 inches to 
the mile,—the scale of the General Ordnance 
Survey of the Empire being 6 inches. 
The Castle-gate Chapel, at Nottingham, the 
oldest dissenting chapel in the town, is to be 
enlarged.——Part am of the pinnacles of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Dudley, was recently 
blown off by the wind, and broken to pieces 
during divine service. The eburch at So- 
berton has been restored and re-opened. The 
gallery has been removed, three fine arches 
again brought into view, and this ancient edi- 
fice has been restored to something like its 
former state. The parish church of Bebing- 
ton has been repens after being extensively 
embellished and repaired. It has been deter- 
mined to postpone the Bristol Improvements 
till June 1848,———T be Bath town-council mean 
to apply to the Treasury for a confirmation of 
the grant of a piece of ground in front of St. 
James’s Church, for the improvement and en- 
largement of that edifice, on a plan proposed 
by the rector, and approved by the parish. —— 
The bill proposed for the improvement of 
Taunton contains 300 clauses !——It is in- 
tended to erect a new church at Rowbarton, 
near Taunton, from a design by Mr, William 
B. Gingell, architect, of that town. The new 
edifice 1s to be in the pointed style of the time 
of Henry III., with a broach spire, open 
timber roofs, &c. The repair and restora- 
tion of the parish church of West Lavington, 
Wilts, is talked of.———The munificent sum of 
1,0002. bas been offered by Mr. R. Richards, 
of Tregadwgan, towards the rebuilding of a 
new church in the parish of Lianfhangel 
Abergowin, the present chureb being very in- 
conveniently situated. The Royal Consorts 
have each given 20/., and the Queen Dowager 
102, towards the establishment of new public 
baths and washhouses for the poor at Liver- 
poo]. The Green-lane Water-works there are 
now completed, with an engine filling the cool- 
ing ponds at the rate of 900 gallons per min- 
ute. The Kensington reservoir, which will 
hold 10,000,000 gallons, was expected to be 
filled in a few days, when not only will there 
be a constant supply of water in the warehouse 
and other districts of the town, but from the 
pr ne of the reservoir (170 feet above the level 
of 

L) 




















Exchange) fire-engines now will be often 
a in suppressing fires. The sewers, 
too, will be scoured out whenever they require 
it, and the streets in sammer will be y 
watered.—The first stove of a new church to 
be built at H am Eaves, near Barnley, 
was laid on New Year's day. It is to be in the 
early decorated style, with a tower and broach 








spire, and benches for 500% 
Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, of Sh , 
are the architects. Messrs. J. P. Kay, Shut- 
tleworth, and W. Dagdale are the chief 
benefactors of the work.——A new iron- 
foundry for casting is about to be erected near 
Chesterfield. The proprietors are said to have 
already contracted for a portion of the chairs 
and rails for the Ambergate, Nottingham, and 
Boston Railway.——A_ new opposition to the 
new town-hall and market scheme has lately 
sprung up at Doncaster, The first stone 
of the chapel of St. Michael, at Carleton, 
near Pootefract, was laid on Tuesday 
weel:, Upwards of 2,0001, it is said, 
have been subscribed towards the erection 
of a new church in the populous district of 
Cookley, in the parish of Wolverley, near 
Kidderminster.——The Newark Mechanics’ 
Institution expect to have a building of their 
own erected by subscription. An astro- 
nomical observatory is about to be erected by 
Mr. Edward Jobn Collingwood, at Lilburn 
Tower, near Wooler. Elevational and sec- 
tional plans have been prepared by Mr. James 
Moffat, formerly pupil of Mr. Dobson, archi- 
tect, of Newcastle. The dome is to slide 
round on friction wheels. The parish 
church at Wolsingham is to be partly rebuilt, 
and new schools ure to be erected at lowlaw. 
Tenders have been called for in both cases. —— 
The Gateshead new Mechanics’ Institute is to 
be erected in West-street, where the borough 
is otherwise extending. In the Edin- 
burgh town council the state of the Greyfriars 
burying-ground bus been broaght under no- 
tice. i appears to be far too small for the 
crowds who are there interred. The Greyfriars’ 
is the only burying-ground in the city for the 
poor, and the idea was thrown out that the duty 
of ipterring the poor should devolve upon the 
erochial board, and that a new burying-ground 
or that purpose was indispensably necessary. 
—— From the statement of the Prime Minister, 
it appears that in Ireland the Government are 
giving employment to 500,000 men, who are sup- 
posed to represent, with their wives and chil- 




















‘dren, upwards of 2,000,000 of the population. 


These 500,000 men include a staff of 11,587 
officers, chiefclerks, check clerks, payclerks,&c. 
The expenditure upon these officers, clerks, and 
labourers is 172,000/. weekly. This is, as near 
as possible, at the rate of 7,000,000/. per annum. 
According to the Daily News, a new trade 
is about to originate in Galway, which, if well 
worked, would afford employment to great 
numbers of the poor. The new enterprise 
consists in supplying broken granite for the 
formation of roads in and about London. The 
granite procured from Guernsey at present 
costs lls, 3d. a ton, which covers all charges, 
including the actual freight of the vessel for 
the special purpose. Now the Galway people 
believe, according to our contemporary, they 
could undersell relives by at least the differ- 
ence in the freight, as numbers of vessels sail 
from that port to London in ballast.—— Among 
other presentments passed at the city of Water- 
ford presentment sessions, was one of 1,000/. 
for a public garden. 











FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Bad Prospects for German Railroads.—It is 
stated that there are some proposals making at 
the German Diet—to place, in case of war, all 
the lines under the control of a military com- 
mission, dean over by an Austrian general. 
Prussia, however, has protested against this 
encroachment on the freedom of public 
traffic. 

A Humanitarian Club—has been established 
at Brunswick, whose aim it is to devise means 
how the impediments to man’s welfare could 
be best removed, and the feelings of true hu- 
manity fostered amongst the working classes. 

The King of Bavaria—outstripping even 
the speed of the press, has just resolved on 
erecting statues of two ladies, one from the 
ranks of the people,—Maria of Brabant, and 
Agnes aster these ee are to be 
placed on the castle of Donauwérth 
and the bridge of toate. 

Embellishments of Paris.—Mr. the Préfet de 
la Seine has addressed to the Home Secretary, 
for the approval of government, a plan for 
the alignment of the Place St. Michel, at 
Paris, near which » prolongation of the Rue 
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Soufflet is to be effected, which will extend 
the Palace of Luxembourg, on the side af 
Rue d’Enfer. The iron railing, which 
been eee: Bapemamartig arb point, will 
be extended to the present point of junction. 
Prizes to Fire-brigade Men at Paris.—On 
of this month all the poet oy 
( Sapeurs- jers) assem! 
the vs. of the Rue Culture Sainte Ca- 
therine, in complete parade order—to witness 
the distribution of medals to those men who 
had, during the last half-year, most distin- 
guished themselves in affording relief in cases 
of fire. After a short address of the com- 
mandant, five medals were distributed—one to 
- officer, and four to men of the rank and 

e. 

L£nlargement of Prisons and Penitentiaries 
tn Austria.—The provincial house of corree- 
tion and the foundling-house have to be in- 
creased at Prague — while the number of 
paupers, and the unwillingness of the inbabi- 
tants to support them, are also on the rise. 

Terrible State of the Public Roads in the 
South of France.—T he \ate inundations, con- 
jointly with the carriage of an unusual quan- 
tity of bread, have ruined the public roads 
of Marseilles, Avignon, and Aries. That from 
Avignon to Arles is completely relinquished, 
and no vehicle can pass it without great risk. 
Orders have been sent for the immediate 
reparation of these lines of communication. 

Chinese Samples of Industry.—T he Secretary 
of State for Commerce and Agriculture has for- 
warded to the different chambers of commerce 
inthe provinces, copies of the reports of thecom- 
missioners sent to China for the purpose of 
studying their state of industry. These re- 
ports, accompanied by original samples, will 
guide the French manufacturers to what will 
be best calculated for the China market. 

New System of French Penitentiaries.—As 
it had been at first found, that the prison of the 
Rue de la Roquette (conducted on the exclusion 
system) exhibited a great proportion of young 
people dying under this treatment, a pumber 
of ingeniously planned walking s (promé- 
notrs) have been constructed to the effect, that 
every one of the 480 prisoners are now taking 
an hour’s exercise every day, without, however, 
being able to meet each other. Since these 
proménoirs have been erected, the mortality 
has decreased in the proportion of 34 : 1. 
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DRAINAGE OF IPSWICH, 

Tue council met a short time since, to ap- 
point a committee to consider the propriety of 
proceeding with a proper system of drainage 
tor the town to be provided for by a sufficient 
rate, without waiting till forced by Govern- 
ment into a probably more expensive measure, 
for which loans at 4 per cent. interest would be 
requisite. The mayor introduced the subject 
of plans made out by Mr. Fleury, architect, 
for the consideration of the council, according 
to which, a sufficient system of drainage might 
be effected at an expense of about 10,000/.; 
whereas it appeared probable that grants from 
Government to an extent of 20,000/. to 30,0004. 
would be necessary, without a special rate and 
a previous well-economized system, to coverthe 
heavy expense of a commission of inquiry and 
a system of drainage forced uponthem. A report 
by Mr. Fleury was read, in which it was pointed 
out that the fall or declination of the town was 
much superior to that of London in the main, 
and would admit of considerable economy in 
the size of sewers. Drain pipes, however, 
were recommended in certain circumstances 
as lees expensive than brick sewers. Strong 
9-ineh, }2-inch, and 18-inch drain-pipes might 
in many cases supersede the necessity of baild- 
ing briek drains. Where these latter were ne- 


’ eessary, sewers of an oval form, with the lower 


part semi-elliptical and the u semi-cir- 
circular, were recommended as best for afford- 
ing depth of current favourable to good flush- 
ing. And besides, the oval sewer giving a 
sectional area leaving a bigher ratio to its pe- 
riphery than any other figure does to its 
beundary lise, the circle excepted, there is much 
economy of materials in the construction of oval 
sewers. Radiated bricks would be a further 
saving in work, mortar, and uently ex- 

nse. The lower bed of the sewer should be 

it with s sand and stone lime, to save 
cement in the lower joints. The smallest size 
recommended would be 1 foot 9 inches, by 2 








feet 6 inches clear; the 
yy 2 feet 2 inches, the latter with man-holes. 

traps, flushing-doors, &e., 
of course attended to in the report, 
hinted that e question might arise as 
the rage for agricultaral purposes. 





DEATH IN ST. JAMES’S. 


“A RETIRED churchwarden,”—report says 
the Hon. Frederick Byng,—has issued * An 
Address to the Inhabitants of St. James’s, 
Westminster,” on various local circumstances 
affecting the health of rich and poor, and which 
ought to have a powerful If such a 
list of abominations as he points out is to he 
found in the parish “where the court is held, 
where palaces, and palatial club-houses, and 
the mansions of the great, the rich, and the 
ndash are situated, where the bishop of the 
iocese and a large staff of the clergy reside,” 
what must be the state of things in other pa- 
rishes evidently much less favoured, 
The drainage the writer considers bad, for 


“mR weld qpuse thet. the grantor partion. of fie 


Fe en = See ee 
For the ad of living over, and inhaling the 
noxious from this wide flat- : 
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cesspool, the inhabitants of the district ha 
taxed, in the course of the last 22 years, to the ex- 
tent of 565,000/., exclusive of the enormous 

of upwards of one million, calculated to have been 
expended by private individuals, in new sewers and 
drains. Scarcely credible as this statement may 
seem, not the less startling is the fact, that 

to correct the errors of construction, on which 
sums have been lavished, a rate must forthwith be 
levied to produce 40,000/., and a like rate con- 
tinue to be levied for several Nothing can 


i 
E 


James’s Place have had to pat up with a sewer so 
utterly i uate as to render cesspools absolutely 
necessary. In excivating for the new sewer, be- 
sides five others in its line, no less than three cess- 
pools were discovered in a single house. 
fresh air might enter during the day, in what state 
must this house have been during the night, with 
every modern contrivance to exclude ventilation, and 
the vapours from these poison-pits ascending and 


i 


The state of some of the cow-sheds and 
slaughterhouses in this parish is abominable, 
and some of the close courts and alleys present 
such scenes as defy description. The simple 
fact, that in one district, St. James’s-square, 
the proportion of deaths to lation is one 
in ninety ; while in another, and not the worst, 
the Berwick-street district, it is one in forty- 


in € ish throughout the metropolis, 
some ot of "rallied churchwarden ” a 
a similar examination and exposure. “If 
without health, the rich man is poor, what 
must the poor man be ?”” 
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two, speaks volumes. We shall be glad to see | °- 





Hamilton-place, about the centre of this new 
district, is about finished, and will be conse- 
erated daring the present month. Some diffi- 
culties have arisen between the builder and the 
architect. Asetoer new aarp - hah ye bey oe ed 
acent tot nt’s-park, w om- 
pe Week tes fda have set apart a 
site we the  alygy april posing ot as, 
at Birmingham, for the opening of the tanne 
to the funded central pins New-street 
there, one of the superintendents was nearly 
at the bottom of a shaft, by inbali 
the sulphur from a blast of gunpowder, an 
unfortunately, while being hastily withdrawn, 
fell midway from the top, and was ae ty | 
injured. e other ¢est than the presence 
a homan being ought, in the first place, to be 
applied in such cases, as it easily could be, by 
the bottom of the shaft, 


withdrawal for examination, ere » human life 
should fig neetioer: y risked. The gaseous re- 
sults of the explosion of gun cotton might per- 
haps be found to be more easily dissipated 
than those of gunpowder, and hence Jess dan- 
gerous.—The tunnel at Dorchester is pro- 
ing under disadvantages of no ordinary 
find The sub-contractor, after laying out 
some thousands, it is said, beyond the amount 
of bis undertaking, has been et to throw 
up his contract. One greats is alleged, 
“by no incompetent judges,” to have been 
quite unnecessarily sunk, and two almshouses, 
at the rear of which another “ immense 
shaft ” has been opened, bave themselves, too, 
uite as unnecessarily sunk—“ from the trea- 
ptt nature of the soil underneath,” it is 
said, but primarily and more correctly, as 
it probably should have been said, — from 
the treacherous undermining of the “im- 
mense shaft in their rear.” The 
South Wales Company, like another of 
whom we had lately occasion to speak, are 
urging on their contractor, and affording bim 
too good an after excuse for defective works 
and probable disaster, by the temptation of “ 
completion of the 





which even the interests of all conce musi 
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Bedford so soon as the way was clear.—— 
Great part of the wooden viaduct in course 
of erection at Denby Dale, on the Sheffield and 
Huddersfield Junction Line, has been literally 
blown down by the wind; and such was the 
depth which the myer (twenty-seven in 
number) had to fall Nace 00 feet), 
that the strongest were broken to splinters. 
The damage is estimated at about 5,000/. 
——Another insatiable bog near Bingley, de- 
scribed by the Globe, is at present hungrily at 
work, devouring “sixty tons of earth and 
stones every hour of the day,”—a liberal con- 
tribution, in the thankless administration of 
which, notwithstanding previous experience 
and advice, and in spite of the discouraging 
fact that “ all is swallowed up every morning,” 
men and horses are engaged, as well as steam, 
and all to no end, of course, as heretofore. 
“It is a question at what time it will be com- 
pletely filled up,” which had better be asked 
at Stowmarket or Chat Moss, where, as our 
readers, at least, well know, heavy matters of a 
similar sort were, in like manner, at first so 
industriously poured into the insatiable gulph, 
and where, as in the present instance, the in- 
evitable consequence was merely this, that the 
heavy matter thrown in sunk down to the 
bottom, forcing “P the lighter bog above it, to 
a higher and still higher level, in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of stones and earth 
thrown in. And this the bog wou!4 probably 
in every case continue to do, were the accumu- 
lations of heavy matter continued to a sufficient 
extent, until its equilibrium would be over- 
turned, when, of course, it would become one 
of those fearful and strange phenomena, a 
moving bog, spreading itself abroad, and 
swallowing up every thing in its way, until it 
attained toanother settled level—_—T he South- 
Western Scottish line,—the Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, and Carlisle,—is making rapid progress 
in Ayrshire. The centres of the great bridge 
over the Ayr are now in, and give a good idea 
of what this great structure will be, as they are 
seen towering far above the tops of the highest 
trees which grow at the top of rocks 100 feet 
in height. Ap abuse in the treatment and 
disposal of tenders for 8,000 tons of railway 
iron, by a German company, to the prejudice of 
three parties in England tendering, was exposed 
by the 7%mes in its City article the other day, 
as one which, on national grounds, requires im- 
mediate publicity. The prices stated by the 
English parties, on special request, were 
10/. 10s., 102. 5s., and 10/., per ton ; but the di- 
rectors of the German com any, instead of 
completing the contract with the English party 
offering at the lowest price, only made use of 
that offer to induce the agent of another party 
to reduce the amount of his tender by 7s. 6d. 
per ton, thas bringing it 2s. 6d. below the 10/, 
and upon this adroitly concluded an agreement, 
which is likely to injure German companies 
themselves in future as well as English ones at 
present. 














STOCKPORT IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Two surveying officers, an architect, and a 
barrister-at-law, have been sent by the Woods 
and Forests to Stockport, where they have 
made preliminary inquiries relative to the im- 

rovements there contemplated, which, accord- 
ing to the Stockport Mercury, comprise four 
bridges with streets connected, to cost 19,0727; 
widening, and otherwise improving streets and 
opening new ones, and roads, 20,1017. ; besides 
which it is proposed to supply a deficiency in 
the quantity and quality of water by an arrange- 
ment between the corporation and the Man- 
chester and Salford Water Works Company 
on the one hand, and the Manchester, Shef. 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Company on 
the other; the latter to supply surplus water 
from extensive localities in Derbyshire and 
North Cheshire, and the former from their re- 
servoirs, fed from their sources in Lyme Park. 
Evidence was led to shew that by the present 
company, whose supply is chiefly from arte- 
sian springs and bore holes, only 4,000 out of 
12,000 houses bad a limited supply, out of 
259,863 galions a day; whereas, for a popu- 
lation of 61,000, twenty gallons a day on an 
average, for each individual, or 1,220,000 
gallons a day in all, are requisite for sanatory 
and other The immense difference 


is accounted for, partly by the deficiency of 
oapyly ent party by 


the irregular and expen- 





sive addition to that supply from other sources 
than those of the y- A clause in the 
— bill, prohibitive of smoke, was also 








THE PROVINCIAL GAS MOVEMENT. 


Tae expiry of another week brings with it 
another put of notes to chronicle on a sub- 
ject which appears to be exciting an interest 
Se general, and a determination as 
remarkably unanimous in favour both of the 
establishinent of gas-light where it has not 
hitherto been, and of the thorough reformation 
of the quality, the quantity, and the expense 
of it where it hitherto bas been, long a source 
of enjoyment or annoyance, or both combined. 
-——Arrangements are in progress at Bir- 
mingham for the lighting of that part of the 

erish of Edgbaston which is within the 

oundary of the parliamentary —- 
Two commissioners have been at Runcorn 
making preliminary inquiries as to the gas 
company's bill for the supply of additional 
townships io this “ main outlet of the internal 
navigation of the country.” There, at present, 
forty-twostreets and courts are partially lighted 
with gas, both within and without, at 7s. 6d.— 
or, for 130,000 feet upwards, at 4s. 6d—per 
1,000 feet.——The Liverpool (incipient) 
Guardian Gas Company are exhibiting, just 
now, a gas-meter said to be so simply con- 
structed, that any consumer can check the 
quantity consumed without official interference. 
The impurity and feebleness of the gas- 
light at Wakefield, as well as its high price, 
and its deficientquantity, have at length aroused 
the inhabitants to a determination to support 
the bill of the proposed new company there, in 

reference to that of the old, also applied for. 
They very naturally think that from the local 
situation of Wakefield, in the very midst ofan 
excellent coal-field, gas ought to be as low, if 
not lower, in price, and as good, if not better, 
in quality there as any where else. The 
grievance at Newcastle, however, as well as 
there and elsewhere, appears to shew the fact, 
at least, if not the inference, to be the very re- 
verse.——The Wakefield parish church clock 
is lighted with gas at the expense of the dra- 
pers’ apprentices and assistants there. ——The 
surveying officers have made the inquiries at 
Shipley and Bingley, already referred to in 
our previous notes. Bingley, with 5,000 in- 
habitants, has its gas yet to come, as Shipley 
with 3,000 also has; and strong cases were 
made out in favour of the passing of the pro- 
posed bills for both these thriving districts. 
At Cockermouth a public vestry has voted 
2001. for lighting the town for the next twelve- 
months.—— The Gas Commiitee at Newcastle, 
it appears, Jately proposed to purchase the 
present company’s works at 50 per cent. ad- 
vanee on their original property, but forta- 
nately the company rejected the offer; since 
which the committee has found that new works 
ean be provided for about one-half the sum 
thus offered. A correspondent of the Gates- 
head Observer states, that one reason why the 
gas is so bad in such a locality appears to be 
the improvidence of the company, in not supply- 
ing themselves with a stock of good coals 
when the collieries, as they usually do, cease 
working for a time at the close of the year; so 
that they are compelled to use all sorts of in- 
ferior rubbish! The vulgar but shrewd and 
truthful adage, that “the shoemaker’s wife is 
ever ill shod,” was never perhaps more curi- 
ously illustrated than in the present instance. 
In Edinburgh, where the gas is made from 
this very coal, the gas is so pure, that it may be 
burnt in every room of a house—and indeed is 
frequently used even in bed-rooms. Many 
houses, even of the lower orders there, and at 
Glasgow, having one or more (some all) of 
their rooms fitted up with gas burners, for the 
sake of economy as well as of improvement. 














Master Carpenters ann New Boitp- 
ines Bitt.—On Thursday, the 4th inst,,a very 
full meeting of the committee upon the intended 
New Buildings Bill was held at the Free- 
masons Tavern, Mr. H. Biers in the chair, 
when the present Bill up to Section 20 was 
discussed, and such alterations made therein 


as a to the committee to 
am it. The committee adj to 
Tuesday the 16th inst, 








MOSAIC WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Ara ing of the Society of Arts on the 
3rd inst., Mr. W. F, Cooke, V.P.,in the chair; 
Mr. Digby Wyatt read an essay “On the Art 
of Mosaic, Ancient and Modern.” The author 
commenced by stating, that the most cursory 
glance at the subject must convince that this 
art, taking the form of either pavement or 
mural decoration, has been connected with 
most of the noblest efforts of architectural 
genius in all ages; and as it is the wish of 
many at the present time to effect the revival 
of this art, he would endeavour to convey as 
clear an idea as possible of the nature, history, 
and condition of this graceful handmaid to the 
science of decoration. The first positive 
notice of the existence of such an art occurs 
in the sixth verse of the first chapter of the 
book of Esther, wherein an account of the 
riches and luxury of the Palace of Ahasuerus 
is mentioned, and that passage clearly estab- 
lishes the fact, that the Persians were ac- 
quainted with the art, and it is supposed com- 
municated it to the Greeks, from whom the 
Romans obtained their first specimens. Ciam- 
pioi divides the art into four principal varieties 
called tesselatum, sectile, figlinum, and ver- 
miculatum. The first, the opus tesselatum, pro- 
bably the most ancient; this kind of mosaic 
consisted of small cubes of marble, seldom 
averaging more than three-quarters of an inch 

uare ; the best specimens of this description 
of tessela occur at Pompeii, and in the Vatican. 
The second division of the art, the opus sectile, 
was also applied to pavements, and it is in this 
description of mosaic that the simple, vet mag- 
nificent pavement of the pantheon at Rome is 
executed. This variety of mosaic was formed 
of thin slices of different coloured marbles cut 
into slabs of a given form, The opus figlinum 
was more generally employed in mural deco- 
ration, and, sccardiog to Pliny, was first used 
in the decoration of the baths of Agrippa be- 
hind the pantheon; it consisted of figures, 
fruits, ornaments, &c.,formed by means of small 
cubes of vitreous composition, composed of al- 
lumini and some metallic oxide to colour it ; 
no specimen of this description of mosaic has 
ever been discovered in England. The fourth 
description of mosaic, or opus vermiculatum, is 
subdivided by Ciampini into three varieties. 
The opus major, generally employed in large 
pavements or ceilings, to represent the figures 
of gods, centaurs, &c. The opus medium was 
a much fiver kind of work, and was generally 
applicable to walls. The third division, 
opus minor, or opus vermiculatum, was 
the finest and most elaborate of all 
the ancient Roman mosaics, and consisted 
of the most delicate pictures, formed entirely 
by minute pieces of marble and fictile work, 
many of the stripes being only the twentieth of 
an inch across. The most beautiful specimen 
that has been preserved to us is the one usually 
known by the name of Pliny’s Doves, a capy 
of which in mosaics was exhibited. There is 
one kind of mosaic which the author had ob- 
served at Pompeii, and which he considers 
may not be inaptly termed the opus incertam 
of mosaics, composed of all sorts and kinds of 
marbles put together in irregular shapes, and 
when united into a mass with cement, and laid 
on the floor prepared to receive it, it is reduced 
toa polished face by friction. In completing 
the sketch of this art under the Romans, the 
author stated that the preparation ordinarily 
made by them for the reception of the mosaics 
consisted in their first placing a layer of large 
stones or flints, but with very little cement, 
on the ground. Upon this was placed a course 
of concrete, composed of smaller stones, and 
lime beaten and rammed with great care ; upon 
this a third layer of cement was placed ; the 
tessere or mosaics were then placed ; and over 
the whole was poured liquid cement, so as to 
—— fill up the interstices between the 

bes. During the reigns of the twelve Cesars 
this art rose to an unexampled popularity. 
During the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 138) to that 
of Caracalla, the art appears to have lost in 
pce After the year 220 it became ob- 
seured by the clouds which swept the Roman 
empire. From the time of Constantine three 
varieties arose, which obtained. universally in 
Italy from the fourth to the fourteenth century, 
and during nearly 1,000 years changed but 
little either in principle or design. e em- 
, Alexander Severus (a.p. 222 to 235) 
with him from Alexandria great quan. 
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tities of porphyry and serpentine, which he 
caused to be worked into small squares and 
poe and variously combined, thereby lay- 
ing foundation of this art, which formed 
the pavement of all the rich Italian churches. 
We Ge an interesting specimen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, referred to the year 1260. 

The author, after tracing the history on to 
its decline, and giving some account of the 
encaustic tiles, proceeded to state the circum- 
stances which had of late years led to its par- 
tial revival. He also gas a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process of manufacture employed 
by Messrs. Singer and Pether, and Messrs. 
Mieton and Co., and concluded by urging on 
architects, and the public generally, the applica- 
bility of the manufacture to the purposes of 
decoration. 





— 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On the 2nd instant, the society met for the 
first time in the new theatre, and a paper by 
Mr. W. E. Newton was read, giving a descrip- 
tion of the method employed by Mr. Herron 
for the construction of the permanent way of 
the Philadelphia and Reading, and other rail- 
ways in the United States. The method was 
a deviation both from the systems of the longi- 
tudinal and the transverse sleepers, crossing 
each other and spiked together at the inter- 
sections with wooden trenails or iron pins, 
according to circumstances, forming an ex- 
tended platform, upon which their longitudinal 
bearers were laid, supporting bridge-shaped 
rails with wrought-iron chairs, The paper 
gave an account of several deviations from the 
general system, such as making the trellis-work 
of iron laid in bitumen, &c., and also a detail 
of the amount of traffic conveyed along the 
railway; whence it appeared, that within one 
year and five days from its being opened for 
geveral use, one million four hundred thousand 
tons of goods had been conveyed along it, with- 
out any prejudicial effect, cok, in fact, with less 
wear and tear than was usual upon railways in 
the States. The cost of a single line of per- 
manent way was about 850/. per mile. From 
the discussion that ensued, it appeared to be the 
opinion, that although the system might succeed 
in a country where timber abounded, it was in- 
applicable for English railroads ; and excep- 
tions were taken to the general features of the 
construction for high speed, as the rails, which 
weighed only forty-four pounds per yard, and 
were of abridge form, could notresist the impact 
of the wheels at great velocity : the junction of 
the diagonally fad sleepers bene become 
loosened, and there would be too much deflec- 
tion between the bearing points. 








Correspondence. 


URBAN BURIAL. 


Sir,—I trast you will kindly give admission 
to a few very concise remarks from a former 
correspondent, whose experience, brought to 
bear on the above subject, has certainly been of 
use, and hada degree of usefulness felt, if not 
acknowledged, in conclusions drawn as to the 
general necessity of a novel and substantially 
ameliorated system. 

For, while several have given sketches, or 
filled ap representations of individual “ hor- 
rors,”—-in your pages alone bas appeared an 
orderly systematic notice of London charch- 
yard deficiencies, caused by the utter dis- 
proportion of room to population; also 
some suggestions for “ joint parochial ceme- 
teries ;"—the two having been, at any rate, 
and claiming a humble merit, useful in the 
reception of any comprehensive general de- 
sign. 

Whilst the grand abuses have been suffici- 
ently dilated upon, the grief to private Chris- 
tian and human feeling, owing to the mise- 
rable and disturbed wretched places in which 
survivors are compelled to leavea loved corpse, 
has certainly not had the mention (though it 
may have been thought of), which might have 
been expected or wished. 

The writer would be the last to forward any 
Gallo- Mania, but will submit that, as in Adat- 
toirs, and extra urban markets, preventing a 
load of cruelty and insalubrity, seen and un- 
known, so in sepulture; Paris having in three 
| apa. full four hundred acres for one mil- 

ion inhabitants, and London (besides new ce- 





things better in France.”—I am, Sir, &e. 
Feb. 8th, 1847. J, D. Panny. 





STATE OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH, 
Sin,—I attended the morning service at the 
Temple Church yesterday, and was rather sur- 
ised and sorry, considering how lately it had 
restored, to see the serious effect pro- 
duced by the thrust of the groining, on the 
two opposite piers nearest the altar ; gare 
the one immediately behind the palpit, whi 
appeared to me to sway from the perpendicular 
to the extent of at least 6 inches. I should 
feel obliged by your informing me whether 
this has been noticed, and whether any pre- 
cautions are being taken to arrest the mischief. 
I am, Sir, &c., F.C. 
P.S. For your satisfaction, I inclose my 
card. 
London, Feb. 8, 1847, 








PAiscellanea, 


Cuatx Fuer.— The original paragraph, 
quoted from our columns by the press through- 
out the country, on the subject of the use of 
cbalk, surrounded by coal, in producing in- 
tense heat at a small expense, bas led to various 
experiments as well as considerable discus- 
sion, in the latter of which Dr. Murray, of 
Hull, has thought it advisable,—and very pro- 
perly too, as a mere precaution, but not asa 

rohibition,—to object to the use of chalk for 
Fael from the liberation of carbonic acid gas 
during combustion. This, it is obvious, would 
form a fatal objection to its use in aboriginal 
huts where no proper means of ventilation are 
provided; but, as observed by the Cambridge 
Advertiser, which has ably advocated its use, 
or at least the trial of its quality, chalk would 
not be one jot or tittle more dangerous than 
charcoal, which, as our readers all know very 
well, can be, and constantly is, burned, with- 
out any danger, if proper precautions are ob- 
served, 

Merropoutitan Sewace Manure Com- 
PANY.—At a special meeting of this company, 
held last week to receive the draft of a bill 
for altering the line of their works, it appeared 
that it was proposed to construct an aqueduct 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
near Skew-bridge, on the King’s Scholars’ 
Pond sewer, in the Vauxhali-bridge-road, and 
terminating at or near the Broadway in Ham- 
mersmith, together with the necessary works 
by which the aqueduct or conduit would 
through the parishes of St. Luke Chelsea, St. 
Mary Abbot’s Kensington, through Fulham 
and Hammersmith. The tunnel here proposed 
was stated by their engineer to be preferable 
to iron, aad would remove the opposition that 
existed to the erection of steam works in the 
metropolis. 30,000/. is the sum intended to be 
applied to the construction of the works. 

Prosecten Worxks.—Advertisements have 
been issued during the past week for tenders 
for the erection of a large dwelling-bouse in 
Ipswich ; and of new schools at Towlaw ; for 
partly taking down and rebuilding the parish 
church of Wolsingbam ; for the excavation for 
and construction of sewers in the parish of St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea; for best Guernsey nite, 
flints, and pit ballast for St. James’s, Clerken- 
well; for the regular supply of cliff stone at 
Hall; for the working of limestone and other 
quarries, or hauling stone for the repair of 
roads in Herefordshire ; and for masons’, car- 
penters’, plasterers’, slaters’, plumbers’, smiths’, 
glaziers’ and painters’ works for three years at 
the fortifications, barracks, and other build- 
ings at Edinburgh Castle, Leith Fort, Piers- 
hill, Queensberry, Greenlaw, and Blackness 
Castle. 

Frenca Piats-crass. — We bave lately 
seen specimens of French plate-glass, at the 
Soho warehouse, in Soho-square, of great 
brillianey and beautiful colour. The price is 
about the same as that of English Per We 
are not anxious to recommend 
ductions over those of our own — 
our plate-glass manufacturers shew 
sire to improve, or to let the public all 
the advantages aac the ae 
should bring, a little competition perbaps 
be seuhacan a Plate-glass ought ta be cheaper 
in England than it is. 





most gifted ex 
thusiastic upholders. His sorrowing friends 
justly attribute his death, in the rity of 
man to that spirit of zeal and unwearying 
devotion with which he toiled at his profes- 
sion—wasting those jous hours that ex- 
hausted nature requires for ber restoration, in 
incessant toil.” bow should not be always 
bent. 

Competition.—Plans have been called for, 
by advertisement in the current newspapers, 
for a Fever Hospital at Bedford. 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 
Monpay, Feb, 15.—Statistical Society, 12, St. James’s- 
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Tuurspar, 18th.—Royal Society, Somerset House, 84 


?.M.; Society of Antiquaries, Somerset House, 8 r.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


si having 8 Wheels.” —A 


timber 
‘* Peckham Investment Company.’’—The name of the 
lowest contractor is Peitipher, and the amount 1,963, not 
i cal 


1,943, as stated 
«Architectural Tiles.” —We advise “T.”” 
y’s office, 158, Strand, who 


on Mr. He , at the 
will give all information that may be required. They have 


one 
Received. —** E. D.” (Pimlico), “J. J.” “W. ©.” 
(Smethwick), ““H. D. G.,” “W. B.” “ Report of Mr. 

Austin, C.E., on the 
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Esratou.—In letter 
for one Mr, Burton, read our Mr. Burton. 





NOTICE.—Covers for Volume IV. of Tux Buripen, may 
he obtained at the Office, 2, York-sireet, price 2s.; or 
will bind sets at 3s. cach.—A few volumes for 1946 
remain on sale, price 21s. 
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BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, and others, 
are informed, that tet 

IRON COLUMNS, GIRDERS, KATN-WATER vi AREA 

8 ,GRATINGR, SASH-WHIOHTS, BAILING, 

GA and IRON COPING, BALCONI ERAN DAHS, 

VATORIES, FANCY ‘srAine IRON DOOKs, 


STOVES, RAN 
BAK OVEN-WORK im stock at JONES'S IRON 

FOUNDRY and MANUFACTORY, 9, Brickiane, Old-street, St. 

Luke's A gun varkelp of Pettnns ier Lato weee Gece 


ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER, CHARLES MACINTOSH and Co., 
PATENTEES and SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Manchester, 

The distin- 

ro! prapecties of the PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
C are—its uniform elasticity in various temperatures; it 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
R. HENLY and Co,, WHOLESALE 
RANGES, , BTOV ES, be, io, Miackttary oad, cea Ti, Union. 
5g eivacting Kitchen Ranges, with Beck Boiler and Oven 
"this thin sas 2h 
Hesies Patent Lapeoved, wick back Boiler and Wresght Len 
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REGISTER 
effecting 
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_THE BUILDER. 
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PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK, WARRANTED. 
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4 | Spring Valve Closet,’ on ‘3 
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Strong Gui-Motal Stéam Cocks, with Unions, and every article in the Trade made to order. 





LEAD WORKS, HAM H, AND AT READING, 


H. and F. CLARK beg to inform 
s Pesan ctr eee 


_—s 


Sheet Lead .... nal ants a 2 Genuine White Lead; 

pS: = 19s, 6d. +» Der owt, 268, 

Pumps........ > 20s. 6d. ditto. . o Ss 
soli, Pnmpe, Water Water Cocks, ks and, Brass work of coe ae 
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and Security from References to 
eminent TP eae may be seen in operation. Strong 
601 any di ron Safes, Bookcases, &c.— 
Manufactory, 17, New Park-street, Southwark. SAMUEL HALL 
Ventilating Stoves from 356. u 
Ro ganiey de DRY. 
168, Drury-lane, arles-street, London. 
JOSEPH ‘GLOVER, 


Late HENDRY and GLOVER), 
EGS te gee his Customers, that the 


PARTNERSHIP between him and WM. HENDRY is 
Or dD, oad tat oe ce bene is ; 


im consequence of ¢ has been to make such 
pooterbon a teand im nats he te = insured every 
poy mayhem | price, and saection, “A sock af 
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‘© ENGINEZRS AND BOILER MAKERS. 
LAP. WELDED IRON TUBES FOR STEAM BOILERS. 


Dir BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. 
WILSON AND CO.’S 


PATENT 
VENTILATING CHIMNEY Por, 


pe the cure of extensively throughout, 
te t the Rinmtions Yor 
er the last tro. fe Sve yeaa, S proved to be an 
aie ba sitne Patent Fe eer or get out of 
be effectually swept by the 
8 ne Fe od 
hey are now manufactured of artificial Stone 
trade supplied with them at the Manu- 
VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH GATE, 
MIDDLESE 
N.B. Licenses granted to Manufacturers. 











DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 


Ci be ab LONG begs to inform his Friends 
the Public, that he cal now, supply tal Glass 


3d. per foot superficial ; and lers agi apne 
aid havi ust built two of the largest kilns is 
mecute extenaive orders with po tea canbe ipo t King- 
Fabienne -Terma, Cash only. 
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PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
ROWN GLASS, in Crates of Eighteen 
Tables, at the following low prices, for ready money :— 


Crown Glass cut to 
uprards, a 3h per | C F 
Pp bead P77 


ofag saa tt 2 = phevadicn 




















Window Glass, Lead, 
N.B. Sashes glazed at 4} and 5d. per foot. 
SASHES PRIMED, GLAZED, and sent to any part of 
London at 54. per foot. 


UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
F say Ce pal cos mem vy 4 with every article used in the trade upon 
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GL D, and MLOUR WAREHOUSE, 5, 
square, London. 
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CHAS, WM. WATERLOW, 
UFACTURER 
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MY) teeceeee F, amd ;: *"HENLAND beg to 
call the attention of Builders and others to the following 
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TO PLASTERERS. 
) em HB FOR PLASTERING, that may be 


risk of blistering, manufactured 
cael yin eee 
ing and woizing of lime. A for loading and landing 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Meret H. G. and E. ROSHER, having 
Sonne ee Lime Wheet 4 i Ba M Close, Southwark, 


Holland-street, 
constant supply of Grey- 
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Chimney P Fire’ Clay, and other 
essrs. ROSHER have also Lime W. 
puiliog meta Mere Westminster, cad king! Base 
Kingsland-road. 
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Encaustic, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT T TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may be 

Uae cf Mektnretidee oe a eee “Agent. The 

as kyr ee are and Domne) i * 3G 

slabs, and tiles for fireplaces, &. - ae 


ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. 


May be seen pong BEd, obtained at the London Agents, 
ris igg oft he Epes Hie Wonka Nos FS 
JOHN G. BA and Co. "ee 
PATENT ARCHITECTURAL ROOFING TILES. 
RCHITECTS, 




















HOWARD, 8 TRANSPARENT 
TRACING | PAPER combines the several requisites desired 
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